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The Shape of Things 


THE REPORT OF THE COMPTON COMMISSION 
n Universal Training has brought this poison face to 
with the realities of atomic war. According to the 
report, the first day’s attack might well obliterate our 
twelve major cities, eliminate 
facilities, and throw our transportation and communica- 
tions systems into chaos. Possibilities of intercepting this 
itial attack were considered to be slight. The only hope 
f emerging “victorious” rested upon a national popula- 
tion trained to meet the emergency and rapidly to mount 
a counter-offensive. It may be useful to project the lines 
of present political conflict into the future and face the 
logic of cataclysmic war to which they point. Certainly, 
we can take little comfort from the labors of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission which this week ar- 
rived at a new stalemate. It is clearly suicidal to abandon 
such efforts toward international agreement on a control 
system. But time is running out, as David Lilienthal’s 
speech to the commission last week indicated. Stressing 
once more the necessity of an Atomic Development Au- 
thority with super-sovereign powers, Lilienthal empha- 
sized that the United States would continue research in 
the field of atomic energy and keep up the manufacture 
bombs until agreement was reached. His remarks 
underline the fact that the alternative to a United Nations 
system of security are competing national-security systems 
based on the assumption that war will come. 


most of our productive 


4. 


BUT ARE WE DOING ALL THAT IS POSSIBLE 
to make such a war unlikely? Wars are not deliberately 
chosen by nations. They grow out of deteriorating politi- 
cal and economic situations and out of the fears, suspi- 
cions, and human misery these situations breed. The 
structure of the United Nations is evidence of this truth. 
Many of its functions are related to the rebuilding of the 
world economy. But the U. N.’s various agencies 
are powerless unless they have the full support of 
the one power of paramount economic strength and 
resources. The sheds of the United States so far, mag- 
nanimous in the emergency activities of UNRRA, have 
been faltering and equivocal in the job of reconstruction. 
The outside world is going bankrupt, its dollar stocks are 
being rapidly exhausted, its imports are threatened with 
blockade, political chaos is succeeding economic chaos. 





a aart fenes tis ' e 1, " 
Quite a} art from the imm inent threat to our own ccon- 


prolanged 
become the breeding 


omy of a bankrupt world, Burope and Asia in 
economic misery will inevitably 
ground for that war the Compton commission asks us to 
prepare for. If we are going to come to our senses we 
had better come quickly—and that goes for our Presi- 
dent, our State Department, and, most of all, our Con- 
gress. Perhaps Secretary Marshall's Harvard address last 
week indicates a broader wisdom in high places than has 
previously been demonstrated. The Secretary said: “It is 
logical that the United States should do whatever it is 
able to do to assist in the return of normal economic 
health in the world, without which there can be ao politi- 
cal stability and no assured peace.’ Whatever we do, it 
should be done soon and on a scale vastly larger than any 
suggested by our previous efforts. 
> 

“SPEAK LOUDLY AND STAND YOUR STICK IN 
the corner” might be Mr. Truman's rewording of the 
famous motto of the redoubtable T. R. In any case, his 
denunciation of the government upset in Hungary as a 
“terrific outrag 
State Department note to the Russian 
Budapest protesting against Soviet intervention and tre- 
questing a three-power investigation of the crisis. Vari- 
ous proposals that strong steps be taken to deal with the 
matter have mostly subsided; not because the Adminis- 
tration is reconciled to the ousting of Premier Nagy or 


ze” was followed by a temperately worded 
commander in 


the concentration of Communist control that has fol- 
lowed, but b t the United States 
is not ina sishinn to apply effective eau either to 
Russia or to Hungary. This being the case, it is too bad 
that Mr. Truman—and, more cautiously, Senator Van- 


denberg—should have made such loud 


ause it is quite clear tl 


and threatening 
noises. "i 

THE STORY BEHIND THE HUNGARIAN UPSET 
is still obscure. The Communists and Socialists insist that 
an anti-government plot existed and that the ex-Premier 
was a party to it. Mr. Nagy denies the second charge, 
inquiring why he should conspire against his own gov- 
ernment. On this point one 
Only full publication of 
they obtained from Bela Kovacs, arrested secretary of the 


must suspend judgment. 
the facts, which the Russians say 


Smallholders’ Party, and then turned over to the Hun- 
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garian government, will clear the matter up. But inde. 
pendent observers are convinced that the reactionary 
wing of the Smallholders—a catch-all party in whi 
many dispossessed and disgruntled aristocrats have found 


refuge—has been actively plotting to undo the revolu- 


tionary changes instituted by the government. Leftists 
also charge that this faction is in constant touch with 
agents of the Western powers. But aside from conspira 
cies, many sharp and open divisions of policy separate 
the left political groups from those on the right, eve 
within the government. One of the factors in the recer 
coup was the bitter dispute between the Smallholder; 
and the two working-class parties over the nationaliza- 
tion of Hungary's leading banks, which today dominate 
the financial life of the country. Premier Nagy, who op- 
posed nationalization, was outmaneuvered during his 
absence in Switzerland when the Hungarian Economic 
Council appointed controllers for the thirteen major 
banks. According to Tibor Mende, financial editor of the 
European edition of the New York Herald Tribune, this 
move, which put the banks directly under supervision 
of the Ministry of Finance, must have been regarded by 
Mr. Nagy “‘as a first step . . . toward nationalization.” 
His forced resignation and the appointment of Mr. 
Dinnyes came close on the heels of this economic coup. 
+ 
FOR THE UNENVIABLY DIFFICULT AND 
delicate job of administering the aid-to-Greece program 
President Truman has at least chosen a better candidate 
than we feared he might. If Dwight P. Griswold is not 
as well informed on the Balkans as Mark Ethridge or as 
incontestably liberal as Robert M. La Follette, both 
prominently mentioned for the post, neither is he an- 


William H. Harrison, Paul Hoffman, and Philip Reed, 
who were likewise under consideration, The former gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, a Willkie Republican, was defeated 
for the Senatorial nomination last year by the violently 
isolationist Hugh Butler, whose opposition is in itsc/f 
something of a recommendation. Although the enthu- 
siasm on Capitol Hill is considerably less than hysterical, 
there is little reason to doubt that the appointment will 
be confirmed by the Senate. The coolness has more to do 
with domestic than international politics. Some Demo 
crats resent the appointment of a Republican; some Re 
publicans resent the choice of an avowed supporter of 
Stassen for President; and other Republicans, we sus- 
pect, are not too keen at the prospect of sharing party 
responsibility for what is at best a risky undertaking. 
Mr. Griswold’s little acceptance speech was sensible and 
moderate. “Communism,” he said, “seems to thrive oa 
distress."" The program would be directed toward elimi: 
nating that distress. ‘The major matter” is not the m 

tary aspect of the enterprise, but rather the necessit 

putting Greece “back on her feet economically.’” Tht 
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will require a stiff backbone, a keen mind, and a hide 


tough enough to take the arrows of jittery Congressmen 
as well as outraged Greek royalists. 
a 


UNITED NATIONS LAST WEEK CANCELED 


apartments for its employees 


THE 
its agreement to rent 912 
in housing projects of the Me tropolitan and New York 

e Insurance companies. It is hard to see how a world 
fundamental 


could 


tion dedicated to promote “the 


org: iniza 


treedotiie for all without distinction as to race” 


have done otherwise, for the insurance companies 
wanted to pass on each applicant individually. The atti- 
tude of the companies in excluding Negroes from their 
projects has long been demonstrated. In Metropolitan's 
tax-exempt Stuyvesant Town there will be no Negroes, 
for “Negroes and whites don’t mix,” says its board chair- 
man. “A hundred years from now, 
The United Nations refuses to wait a hundred years. It 


insisted upon leasing the dwelling units in bulk so as to 


” 


maybe they will. 


forestall another Stuyevesant Town ghetto. The issue is 
more serious than appears on the surface. No housing 
project can be built today without the help of New York's 
big lending institutions. Without housing for its em- 
ployees, U. N. cannot function. Every news item point- 
ing up racial discrimination here is a big story abroad. 
Three steps should now be taken: (1) The insurance 
companies are supervised by Governor Dewey’s insurance 
superintendent. A complete investigation should be made 
and the facts aired without delay. (2) The United States 
District Attorney should investigate and bring indict- 
ments if warranted. A government proceeding is now 
pending against lending institutions in the New York 
area for racial-discrimination practices in mortgage lend- 
ing. (3) Mayor O'Dwyer should have the New York 
City Housing Authority provide the housing needed 
without delay. The machinery is available, and the Au- 
thority could build the housing in less than a year. 


Arm Thine Enemy 


S A diplomat, lle Braden had strange ideas. 
Just because Argentine President Juan Domingo 
Perédn had all but made ,a career of yanqui-baiting, 
Braden assumed that he was hostile to the United States. 
Because Perédn had set up a systematic and thorough- 
going tyranny, replete with violence and the Firer- 
prinzip, Braden regarded him as an enemy of democracy. 
Because Argentina, militarized and rich, had blatantly 
intimidated Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia, Bra- 
den considered it aggressive. And on the basis of these 
hasty conclusions he thought it ill-advised to sign a de- 
fense pact with the Argentines and perhaps even danger- 
ous to send them arms. 
In contrast to this dreamy approach, Ambassador Mes- 
sersmith, with strong backing in the War Department 


Sprui 
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and in the Senate, stood for stern realism. Perén had 
said that he was getting rid of the Nazis who had helped 
police 


boost him to power, though, of course, his secret 


could not be expected to round up all of them. Why not 
as Ch 


t Gode sbe rg: 


take his word, amberlain took Hitler’s word 
at Munich And if 
rupted the courts of Argentina, hamstrung its democratic 


en 


and Perén had cor- 


newspapers, and exiled its best teachers—all in violation 


of international pledges—surely that was not our affair. 
As Sumner Welles repeatedly pointed out, the days of 
Yankee intervention were over. Good neighborliness re- 
quired us not merely to ignore these human foibles of the 
Peronistas but to invite them to share with us in the de- 
fense of the hemisphere. 

Now Mr. Braden is on his way out, his resignation “re- 


luctantly” accepted by the President. Friendship between 
the United States and Argentina has been restored, and 
the way the long-delayed 
Rio conference. 


his mission accomplished. 
I 


is being smoothed for calling 
Messersmith, too, 


Once 


is on his way home, 
again realism has tri- 
umphed. 

In view of this diplomatic success, the 
ably clouded with doubt. The New York T/mes trusts 
that “the that hemisphere 
urity which has been strained by the long impasse,” but 
“the 
is still potentially a rane of fascism 

The Washington Pos 
our quarrel with a country that 


air is remark- 
course now chosen wil! restore 


its trust is not so great as to overcome its fear that 
Peron regime... 
on this continent.” 
merely “patched up’ 
“had become a haven for fascist activity in this hemi- 
sphere.” And the New York Herald Tribune, conceding 
the development as “the only practicable solution for an 
impossible situation,” admits that it means giving arms 
» “this unreliable and dangerously dynamic experiment 
in New World fascist totalitarianism.” 
In this murky atmosphere one must suppose that Secre- 
tary of State Marshall sees some compensating gain not 
quite visible to the rest of us. As far as we know, the 


says we have 


immediate consequences of the great rapprochement will 
be these: the nations of the hemisphere will meet at Rio 
de Janeiro some time this summer and sign a joint de- 
fense agreement, whereupon the United States, Congress 
permitting, will sell sorples sal new war materials to the 
signatories in a planned effort to standardize weapons. 
Undoubtedly such standardization has technical merits, 
and for us it would offer certain advantages beyond the 
Not only would it freeze out European arms 
appealing argument—but it 
would make the United States — in Latin 
American military circles. It would be we who would 
replace parts, train men in the use of weapons, and pre- 

spread our influenc that of Germany was 


technical. 


manufacturers—always an 


sumably e where 
once so dominant. 
But these advant 


real. In the first place, a Jarge number of our weapons 


ages seem to us more theoretical than 








er | , 
(U2 


would go to wealthy Argentina, which can readily dis- 
pense with our training, and will gladly dispense with our 
influence. Second, an increasingly powerful and expan- 

nist Argentina will stimulate an arms race throughout 
Latin America, most of which is even now too impover- 
ished to afford its people a minimum standard of de- 
cency in food, shelter, and education. And, finally, the 
program will greatly strengthen the military—no small 
consideration on a continent where politicians jockey for 
garrisons the way ours do for convention delegates. All 
in all, a high price to pay for questionable protection 
against an unlikely invader taking the least probable 


route of invasion. 


Divided India 


O ONE will pretend that the judgment of Solo- 

mon which the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, has 
rendered on behalf of the British government is a per- 
fect solution of the Indian problem. The unity of India 
is much more than a nationalist slogan. For a long period 
the country has been ruled and its economy developed on 
a centralized basis even though its constitution allowed 
for a considerable measure of local autonomy. Now it is 
to be divided into two and perhaps more sovereignties. 
The eggs are to be unscrambled, and the process is likely 
to prove costly to the Indian people. 

Nevertheless, as Lord Mountbatten said in his radio 
address on June 3, unification could not be secured if it 
involved the coercion of minorities, and the “‘only alter- 
native to coercion is partition.” The Cabinet Mission plan 
for a centralized government with authority limited to 
defense, foreign affairs, and communications, leaving 
the provinces to be grouped according to their communal 
make-up and given very broad powers, was grudgingly 
accepted by both the Congress Party and the Moslem 
League. It passed into political limbo when the Moslems 
Jater returned to their demand for “full Pakistan,”” and 
savage and continued rioting broke out almost every- 
where that Moslems and Hindus were in close contact. 

, It was this murderous strife which brought the mainly 
Hindu Congress to the reluctant conclusion that without 
partition the country would be plunged into a devasta- 
ting civil war. ‘The united India we labored for,’”’ said 
Nehru in his indorsement of the Mountbatten proposals 
on June 3, “was not one of compulsion and coercion but 
a free and willing association of free people.” 

The surprise element in the Mountbatten plan was 
its announcement of Dominion status for both Indias as 
soon as the necessary legislation can be passed by the 
British Parliament. This promises almost immediate de 
facto independence, for although many Americans do 
not realize it, Dominion status confers full sovereignty, 
including the right of secession from the British Com- 
monwealth, The new Indias, when they write their con- 
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stitutions, can declare themselves independent republic, 
if they wish, severing every connection with the British 
crown. Morcover, as Lord Mountbatten was at pains tp 
make clear, there are no strings attached. There are to be 
no British bases in India and apparently no claim for 
special economic privileges. Britain, in fact, is retiring 
from India on terms that contrast very favorably wit 
our sclf-advertised “generosity” to the Philippines. 

While a basis for the peaceful transfer of power in 
India has been achieved, let no one think all will be 
smooth sailing from now on. The problems that remain 
to be solved are formidable and likely to cause plent, 
of friction. Delineation of the boundaries between Pakis. 
tan and Hindustan, for instance, will surely prove an 
arduous task, requiring prolonged bargaining. Then there 
is the question of communications. India is knitted to- 
gether by a great network of railroads designed partly t 
satisfy defense requirements and partly to promote eco- 
nomic unification. To break up this network into two 
national systems would be absurd. 

How are commercial relations between the two Indias 
to be conducted? The introduction of tariff barriers in 
what has been a great free-trade area would be a most 
retrograde step, costly to both states. Pakistan is likel; 
to be a surplus food area; Hindustan will have most of 
India’s industrial and mineral resources. The basis for a 
continued free exchange of goods remains. Yet there is 
a distinct danger that the Moslem area will follow a 
policy of economic nationalism and seck to acquire in- 
dustrial strength by protective measures. 

Another complication is provided by the princely 
states, large and small, with their more than 90,000,000 
inhabitants. The British government has made it clear 
that “‘paramountcy”’ relations between the British crown 
and these states will lapse and that their rulers must 
come to terms on their own with the new Indias. They 
may try to establish complete independence but they can- 
not hope to attach themselves directly to the British 
Commonwealth. Most of the smaller states will probably 
agree to adhere to whichever of the two Indias sur- 
rounds them. But there are possibilities of trouble with 
such large states as Kashmir and Hyderabad. The former, 
with a mainly Moslem population but a Hindu rulin 
class, is contiguous with the western Moslem area. Th 
Jatter, with a Hindu population and a Moslem ruler, lies 
in the heart of southern Hindustan. Any attempt by these 
two states to establish themselves as independent nations 
would be bitterly resisted. 

We have touched here on only a few of the problems 
that face divided India. They are not insoluble provided 
that the two Indias tackle them in a spirit of genuine co- 
operation. Without that cooperation the future will be 4 
stormy one; with it there is hope that India, free at last 
to develop along its own lines, will come to play an out 
standing role in Asia and the world. 
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Letter from Moscow 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


Mos It’, June & 
HAVE not written to The Nation for some weeks 
because the situation here has continued rather fluid, 
with nothing much, as the phrase goes, to get oe 
teeth into. Now there are two things: Hungary and t 
aftermath of the Margate conference. 

President Truman has just said that the present Hun- 
garian situation is an “outrage” and that “the United 
States does not intend to stand id 
Of course not. But why, it is asked here, 
investigation of the facts, suggest that this is a red plot? 
If you question the British about it, they say, “Whatever 
one thinks of Russian methods of dealing with a situa- 
tion of this kind, it is pretty certain there was a plot led 
by Bela Kovacs and involving several other leaders of the 
Smaliholders’ Party. The State Department jumped in 
last month with its fierce protest about Kovacs’s arrest, 
and we as usual followed rather meekly; but we did not 
have a strong case. Since there was undoubtedly a plot, 
the Russians have a good prima facie case. Before jump- 
ing in with all fours we ought to see what the rights and 
wrongs are or we may look pretty silly when all the facts 
are known.” 

There is an uncomfortable feeling, however, 
many diplomats here that “fact-finding’’ may not be the 
real problem any more. Isn’t American “toughness” 
being exercised in places closer and closer to Russias 
borders? Wherever there is opposition to the Russians 
or to pro-Russian governments, are not its leaders always 
confident of American support—whether their case is 
otherwise good or bad—and are they not always getting 
such support? Small wonder the Vienna commission sct 
up by the Moscow conference is getting nowhere; the 
guestion of German assets is not really the key problem 
One well-known Austrian here remarked the 
other day: ‘‘Nothing is simpler than the problem of 
German assets. Under the Russian formula the Russians 
are entitled to 180 plants, under the American formula 
to 100 plants. If they were willing to split the difference, 
the matter could be settled in five minutes. But that is 
no longer the real problem, and the coming clash over 


ly by in the matter.” 
before a full 


among 


at all. 


Hungary proves it conclusively. 

The real danger now is the stimulation of a great 
political hullaballoo in Hungary which will inevitably 
cause a grave economic upset at the very time of year 
when bringing in the harvest is the country’s first task. 
Hungary's (let is particularly important, for Rumania, 


through an extraordinary run of bad luck, is having its 
third drought year in succession. Already half of its 


its livestock was 
tered last winter on a disastrous scale. 

/pments in the first few 
All the guns of 
the Soviet press, radio, theater, and screen were turned 


maize crop is reported ruined, and 
slaugh 

I wrote last time about devel 
weeks after the Moscow conference. 
against America, while Britain was left in peace, and 
there were even numerous hints of Russia's desire for 
a rapprochement with it. At a public lecture in Moscow 
a well-known speaker talked on ‘The British Empire 
Today” and indicated that it was a factor of stability in 
'nion but the United 
Who w 


America. 


the world and that not the Soviet I 


States was threatening its integrity. as the great 


enemy of imperial prefere nce? 7 was com- 
peting with British oil interests in the Middle East? 
America. Harold Wilson’s trade mission was weil re- 
ceived in Moscow. Eventual prospects seemed bright for 
Jarge-scale British trade with a non-dollar area like the 
Soviet Union. 

A few days before Margate, 
Commons report on the Moscow 
came out with a four-column sledgehammer attack on the 
than anything pre- 


when Bevin made his 
conference, Izvestia 


Foreign Secretary which was stronger 
viously written against British foreign policy. On no 
point whatsoever did Jzvestia agree with Bevin, and it 
came as near calling him a liar as diplomatic conventions 
permit. The attack on Bevin was fully as sharp as the at- 
tack on Marshall some time earlier. It had the effect on 
the Margate conference that could have been foreseen. 
There was great disappointment here with the results 
of Margate. This could be seen in the prominence given 
to Harry Pollitt’s article on 
criticized the Labor “ 
“the masses’’"—the workshops and the 
“merely the readers of the 
All this is naturally linked 
Russian polit- 
today—America’s diplomatic and “dol- 
ed that woo! ing Eng: 


the conference, w hich even 
rebels,’ insisting that they should 
try to influence 
trade unions—rather than 
New Siatesman and Nation.” 
with the topic which is dominating 
ical reasoning 


} 


Jar’’ offensive. Perhaps it was decid 
land at this stage might only be 
of we ak ness. 

Recent anti-British newspaper attacks have not been 
Several blasts were directed against 
uinst the American 


confined to Bevin. 
the British press—even more than ag 


because of articles by British correspondents 





press 


who wrote their “inside Russia” stories after staying here 


seven weeks, mostly at the Moskva Hotel. Various kinds 
oncentrated on the 
Russian 


British 


d, but the Russians « 


‘ , 
of articles appeare 
result the 


malicious. As a 


pretty hideous 


silliest and most 


received a view of the 


reaacr 








20 t 

press Undoubtediy many of the writers sneered unnec- 

essarily at the shortage of food, housing, and consumer 
! i P ; me _— " 

goods, which was attributed to the Russian system rither 


than to the war. Since then the New Tv has come out 
with a statement that the censorship of foreign-press 
telegrams has only one purpose: to prevent misinforma- 
tion, lies, and slander being printed about the Soviet 
Union abroad. One trusts this will be the consorship’s 
immutable rule. 

Meanwhile, the Russian people appear largely occu- 
pied with domestic affairs. They and the government 


are expecting to reap the reward of a particularly strenu- 


behind In 
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ous year in the form of a Zo xd harvest. In most parts 
of the country weather conditions have been reassuring. 
There has been a good deal of rain in the Volga country, 
the Don country, the North Caucasus, Central Russia, 
Siberia, and the greater part of the Ukraine—where the 
hot weather has now set in—and estimates of the harvest 
vary from “‘very fair’ to “good.” All this is important 
for Russia for various reasons—for example, the great 
difficulties which Rumania and Bulgaria may face owing 
to the drought in both countries. And there are other 
places, including England, where Soviet grain may be 


Ww elcome, 


1as Crisis 


BY SHIVA RAO 


New Delhi, June 6 

OUNTBATTEN has scored a great personal tri- 

umph which may mark him as an outstanding 

contributor to world peace. Six months was the 

period originally granted him by Attlee to study the In- 

dian situation and report back to the British Cabinet. It 

was widely stated that he had been given full discretion 

to make any variations in the British plan for India which 
might seem appropriate. 

Within six weeks Mountbatten was convinced of two 
things: (1) The original plan for the transfer of power 
by June of next year was too slow. It required the as- 
sumption of an interim responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peaceful conditions which British authorities 
were finding it increasingly difficult to discharge. From 
his talks with Indian leaders Mountbatten realized that 
the transfer of power must be begun sooner if the rapid 
deterioration of conditions was to be arrested. (2) The 
original plan for a single federal authority for the who'e 
of India—the “union center’ with power over defense, 
forcign affairs, and communications—had no chance of 
acceptance by Jinnah and the Moslem League. They re- 
fused to compromise on their demand for the division 
of India and therefore would not enter the Constitueat 
Assembly. 

The Cabinet time-table for India 
tution framed by a single constituent assembly and then 
the taking over of power next June—obviously could 
not be carried through. Mountbatten made repeated at- 
tempts to persuade Jinnah of the dangers inherent in a 
division of the country, which meant also a division of 
the armed forces. In these prolonged talks he made not 
the slightest impression. Indeed, at a late stage Jinnah 
introduced a new demand for a corridor a thousand miles 
long between Eastern and Western Pakistan. 
Mountbatten saw only too clearly that without some 





first a new consti- 





measurfe of cooperation from the Moslem League the 
transfer of power next year would mean catastrophic 
civil war. The large-scale riots throughout northern In- 
dia from Calcutta to Peshawar seemed only a rehearsal 
for yet greater bloodshed. The abandonment of the ori- 
ginal British plan, however distasteful, struck him as a 
painful necessity. Patiently but with quick decision he 
worked out a new plan, “‘at every stage and every step 
inviting the cooperation of the Indian leaders,” as he 
revealed at a press conference in New Delhi earlier this 
weck, 

The Congress leaders, while insisting that the work 
of the Constituent Assembly go on, were wedded to the 
principle of coercing no areas into accepting the author- 
ity of the federai center. But they insisted that the prin- 
ciple applied with equal force to those parts of Bengal 
and the Punjab which, being non-Moslem, would not 
consent to inclusion within Pakistan. Jinnah resolutely re- 
fused to agree to a truncated Pakistan as economically 
impracticable. Gandhi, a passionate believer in the unity 
of India, preached the gospel of non-violence in the face 
of unexampled mob fury. Then, suddenly and character- 
istically, he called on the British to quit India immedi- 
ately instead of waiting until next June. To Jinnah he 
said: Convince us of the soundness and desirability of 
Pakistan after the British withdrawal; everything would 
be yielded to reason but nothing to force. 

Meanwhile the situation was rapidly getting worse. 
Arson, murder, and stabbings became common happen- 
ings; bombs, hand grenades, tommy-guns, rifles, and re- 
volvers seemed abundantly available. The movements 
of the rioters revealed skill and experience in organized 
warfare. The food situation caused anxiety. India’s wheat 
crop had been poor, and the shortage of food grains this 
year is estimated at four and a half million tons—about 
15 per cent of the normal production, Strikes have cur- 
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tailed cloth production by eight hundred million yards, 
r one-sixth the annual output of the textile industry. 
[he cost of living shows little sign of coming down, the 
index of wholesale prices last week being 250. 
Mountbatten took one of those “‘calculated risks’ 
which he said he had learned to take in Southeast Asia 
luring the war. Jinnah wanted a second constituent as- 
sembly and the partition of India. 
Very well, he could have both, but 
the lines of division would be de- 
cided only after the wishes of the 
people concerned had been ascer- 
tained. Next week in all probabil- 
ity the Bengal and Punjab legisla- 
tures will meet and vote on the 
into 


cy 


livision of these provinces 
Moslem and non-Moslem areas. It 
will be a rough-and-ready process 
based upon accepting the census fig- 
ures of 1941 as correct. Later a 
boundary commission will be ap- 
pointed to demarcate the areas with 
greater precision. 

The Northwest Frontier Province, 
though overwhelmingly Moslem, 
has a Congress ministry wielding 
authority. Jinnah wanted its dis- 
solution and the absorption of the 
province into Western Pakistan. 
Mountbatten, in rejecting this de- 
mand, made the concession that the 
issue would be decided by a refer- 
endum. Similarly in Assam, bordering on Burma, a 
referendum will be held in Sylhet, which has a Moslem 
majority. The utmost that Jinnah can expect from this 
balloting is a truncated Pakistan consisting of Sind, with 
its great airport and harbor at Karachi, the western Pun- 
jab, the Northwest Frontier Province, eastern Bengal, 
and Syihet. Presumably he has reconciled himself to 
such an outcome since he cannot obtain more without 
bloodshed. He had cautiously recommended the Mount- 
batten plan to his followers as the best possible under 
present circumstances. 

The Congress leaders for their part can go forward 
with their task of framing a permanent constitution with- 
out the handicaps imposed by the Cabinet mission's 
plan. For instance, the powers of the union center need 
not be restricted to foreign affairs, defense, and com- 
munications as was originally contemplated. However, 
partition of the country, as Nehru confessed “with a 
heavy heart’ in a broadcast two days ago, is not a pleas- 
ant prospect. He sought comfort in the hope that after 
a taste of it “India might still reach that conception of 
unity sooner than otherwise,” and the unity might have 


more secure foundations. 


om 


So) partition of the Punjab, but the line 
enn 
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Gandhi has finally reconciled himself to partition. 
Through the grant of dominion status, he has ob- 
tained in substance his demand for an immediate British 
withdrawal—by the middle of August British control 
over India’s administration will be replaced by that of 
two dominion governments. Even this seems to him in- 
adequate compensation for the division of the country, 
but Mountbatten did not go farther 
than to accept the Congress Party s 
resolution indorsing the principle. 

The Sikhs, perhaps more than any 
other major party, have reason to 
feel dissatisfied with the latest pro- 


posals. They have been supporting 


~—/(/ 


of demarcation cuts their homeland 
into two equal halves and leaves ag 
important center like Lahore in 
Western Pakistan. There is talk of 
resistance, though many Sikh lead- 
ers realize that no compromise solu- 
tion of such a complex problem can 
satisfy all partics. The surprise is 
that Mountbatten has come so near 
an ideal solution that both here and 
in London it has received over- 
whelming support, even Churchill 
and the dichard Tories accepting it. 

Recent experiences, however, are 


iy 


a warning against easy optimism. 
At least twice 
last twelve months British proposals 
have met with a favorable reception, only to be rejected 
by Jinnah. Next week the Congress Party and the 
Moslem League will pronounce their final verdicts oa 
the Mountbatten plan. It seems safe to prophesy that 
it despite its obvious 


As seen by Oscar Berger ; 
o in the course of the 


both organizations will support 
defects, 

What the princes will do is a question. Mountbatten 
has told them plainly enough that they must join one 
of the two constituent assemblies and rely no more on 
British protection. Several princes have prudently already 
taken steps to fall in line. Some, however, under the 
influence of reactionary British officials who have beea 
so long in India that they fail to appreciate world trends, 
are perversely holding out and threaten to declare their 
independence of both Pakistan and Hindustan. But the 
princes are perhaps a comparatively minor factor in the 
Indian problem. 

In normal times one would say that the promise of 
full dominion status by the middle of August was a 


step of revolutionary proportions. But times are ab- 


normal. India’s istration for months past has been 
running dangerously slow because of political uncet- 


tainty, economic discontent, and Hindu-Moslem strife. 
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Nehru, in expressing his determination to suppress 
“shameful, degrading, and revolting violence,” con- 
demned the use of violence to achieve political ends. A 
similar condemnation was evoked from Jinnah, though 
it sounded inadequate and mild. 

The boldness of Mountbatten’s solution, his resource- 
fulness and amazing energy, has won him enormous 





The NATION 
regard throughout India. If these qualities enable him to 


untold horrors, but there will be hope, in Nehru’s words, 
of “building anew our relations with England on a 
friendly and cooperative basis, forgetting the past which 
has lain so heavily upon us.” Mountbatten may yet do 
for India what Lord Durham did for Canada, 


lhe battle of AVC. 


BY DANIEL JAMES 


NE year ago a thousand vocal, idealistic young 
() x: and women gathered at Des Moines, Iowa, 

to launch formally the most impressive of the 
new World War II veterans’ organizations—the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee. A program of progressive aims 
and principles was hammered out. Democracy prevailed 
in the elections. At the same time a sharp undercover 
struggle was fought between the Communists and the 
national leadership, and while the non-Communist 
forces succeeded in reelecting Gilbert A. Harrison as 
vice-chairman, their opponents were only temporarily 
downed. 

A decisive battle between these elements will almost 
certainly take place when the A. V. C. convenes in Mil- 
waukee next Thursday. Since Des Moines the Commu- 
nist issue has become crucial. In certain parts of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois it has received more 
attention at chapter, city, and state meetings than 
housing, employment, or education. At times the smol- 
dering dissension has burst into the open, as when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., attacked A. V. C.’s Commu- 
nists in a widely reported speech last January. In 
fact, A. V. C. now harbors two highly organized, 
opposing factions which are preparing feverishly for 
Milwaukee. 

Like many Americans, A. V. C. members are con- 
cerned with the mounting anti-red hysteria, which 
threatens also to inundate progressivism. They rightly 
sense the danger of a real fascist movement inherent in 
it. And like many liberals, therefore, these “citizens 
first’’ have been worried lest opposition to communism 
provide grist for the fascist mill. But experience has 
shown the veterans in A. V. C. that there is a fancied 
menace manufactured by the enemies of progress and a 
real menace confronting them in their daily organiza- 
tional life; that while they fight totalitarianism without, 
they are being weakened by totalitarians within; and that 





DANIEL JAMES, a rank-and-file member of the 
A. V. C., was formerly on the staff of Army Talk. 











at some point being a liberal means repudiating the false 
premises of both extremes and planting one’s feet firmly 
upon a third path. 

The Battle of A. V. C. began early in 1946 when 
the Communist Party began seriously to “infiltrate” th: 
organization. Regarding the ex-service man as a particu 
larly vital force, the Communists are determined to ex-r 
as much influence over him as possible. In the event of a 
national crisis, not to speak of another war, Americ:’s 
fifteen million veterans may overnight become the ra 
tion’s most important bloc. Whoever leads any sizab' 
articulate and organized fraction of these millions cin 
conceivably wield great power of decision. 

Toward the end of the war the Communists decided to 
try to capture the American Legion, which they believe J 
would eventually contain a preponderance of youthful 
World War II veterans who could be activated against 
the old Legion bureaucracy. But while they set ther 
sights on the great wealth, powerful machinery, and 
community standing of the Legion, they had no inten- 
tion of neglecting other groups. In the August, 1916, 
issue of the Communist Party organ, Political Affair: 


tee, wrote, “Progressive-minded veterans, especially 
trade-union veterans, should follow the lead of the 
Communist veterans . . . [who} are increasingly active 
in all veterans’ organizations, including, and not the 
least of ali, the Legion and the V. F. W., and seek to 
unite all veterans in the struggle.” 

Inside the Legion the party made a special effort to 
capture the National Conference of Union Labor Le- 
gionnaires and to weld all pro-labor elements into 4 
single power bloc. To corral another potent force, t!< 
Negro, it established what amounts to a segregated 
group of its own, the United Negro and Allied Veter 
of America. And to entice members of other minorit.cs, 
it organized Veterans Against Discrimination. Boring 
from within and pressuring from without, the Commu 
nists early resolved to have a finger in every veterans 
pie. 

When A. V. C. made its modest start, the Commu: 
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nists a eae they could afford to ignore it. They became 
ted, however, as soon as the new group promise 1 to 
attract those most useful to the party’s aii the progres- 
They accused A. V. C. of “ 

and especially of diverting the liberal-minded from 
“to unite all veterans” in 


dividing” the veterans 


their main task, which was 


e Legion or the Veterans of Foreign Wars. When 
Charles Bolté’s book, “The New Veteran’’ was pub- 


lished, various literary hatchet-men went to work on 
it. Walter Bernstein, a 
wrote such a slanted and inaccurate review of it for The 


former Yank correspondent, 


Nation that the editors found it necessary to invite his 
ex-colleague on Yank, Merle Miller, to present the other 
side of the case in the same issue. Bernstein's chief com- 
plaint was that A. V. C., while “noble in purpose,” could 
‘easily become isolated from the mass of veterans.” 

But A. V. C. did not become “ Through- 
out the demobilization period it grew at the rate of 500, 
then 1,500, then 2,500 a week. And its physical growth 
was outstripped by its mounting ‘aliens 2 he A 


isol atec 1, ‘i 


counsels were heeded by the nation’s legislators. It was 


the only veterans’ organization to testify at the Senate 
hearing on full employment. It was the first to launch 
a veterans’ housing campaign. It was credited with re- 
sponsibility for breaking down the navy’s barriers against 
Nisei enlistments. Bolté was news almost daily. Diverse 
national figures like Harold Stassen, the late Evans Carl- 
son, and Marshall Field, Jr., became members. A. V. C. 
had become a force and was here to stay. 

The Communist position changed accordingly. Within 
a few months—to judge from the line taken by the 
Daily Worker at any rate—it swung from bitter enmity 
to excessive ardor. In November, 1945, the Communist 
daily mentioned A. V. C. only four times, once most 
disparagingly in a review of Bolté's book. By March, 
1946, a month in which more than 10,000 ex-soldiers 
joined A. V. C,, it was giving the young organization 
three or four pats on the back weekly, By May, when 
A. V. C.’s membership had shot up to over 50,000, the 
Daily Worker was positively coddling it with a plug a 

y. A pre-convention interview with Bolté in the issue 
of June 2, 1946, did as much to build up the national 
chairman as another article had done a few months 
earlier to knock him down. 

By May, 1946, the party had sent the bulk of its avail- 
able forces into A. V.C. At about the same time the New 
York City chapters planned to hold their first conven- 
tion. Here was a ean for the party to make its initial 
bid for power. Hundreds of delegates who met to draw 
up a platform and write a constitution never knew what 
hit them. The Communists, with the advantage of sur- 
prise, a tightly disciplined machine, aggressive lead- 
ership, and long experience in boring from within, 
achieved a victory which shook both New York and 
the national organization to their foundations, 


A. V. C. members. ” 
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The next step, 
planned as the final one, 
was to be the seizure of 
the national machinery. 
Early in the spring of 
1946 a document attack- 
ing Harrison, founder 
Ca: V: ce 
culated among 


was Cir- 
the na- 
tional membership. Its 





arguments were re- 
peated in prolific cor- 
respondence and in 


speeches made by lead- 
ers later found in the 
pro-Communist camp. 
By June the Communist caucus, A. V. C.'s first, was 
fully organized, and Harrison had emerged as its special 
hate, a symbol of the supposed “conservatism” of 
A. V. C.’s national administration. (His real crime, it 
developed afterward, was that he had been one of the 
first to sound the alarm against the Communists.) 
Frederick Borden, a publicity man for the National 
Citizens’ Political Action Committee, became the 
darling of the ‘‘progressives’’ because he claimed to 
represent a militant “leftist” approach. Thus the Com- 
munists and their allies deliberately destroyed the broad 
agreement on liberal objectives on which the organiza- 
tion’s existence was predicated. Borden now entered on 
a struggle with Harrison for the vice-chairmanship. 

Meanwhile, what of Chairman Charles G. Bolté? 
Though he was denounced by the Communists, Bolté’s 
prestige in A. V. C. was unharmed. No figure of equal 
stature had arisen to challenge him. Knowing he would 
be elected at Des Moines, the Communists decided to 
make it unanimous. Their strategy was to contest the 
vice-chairmanship, elect as many of their men as possible 
to the National Planning Committee, and try later to 
make Bolté their “front” man and captive. 

But the Communists had pushed A. V. C. too hard. 
The other delegates did not want the nation to go like 
New York. They organized at the eleventh hour. Bolté 
publicly announced his support of Harrison. Borden 
suddenly came out for and withdrew in favor 
of a “compromise” candidate. Harrison won comfort- 
ably, and the party’s adherents were lucky to gain a third 
of the seats on the N. P. C. 

The continuing undercover 
the open in November by the passage of an anti-Co om- 
munist resolution by the National Planning Committee, 
which is A. V. C.’s ruling body. The vote was fiftecn 
ith five abstaining for tactical reasons. 


Caricature by Sel 


Charles G. Bolié 


igeon 


“unity” 


struggle was brought i 


for, four against, w 
When the resolution was submitted to a national refer- 
endum, it was supported by nearly two-thirds of all 


The ¢ pposin 1g thi rd consi st ed of out- 
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right Communists (least in number), close sympathizers, 


] 


fringe friends, and confused liberals. 


Organized opposition to the Communists now in- 


creased, and early this year it became obvious that they 
were in retreat. But Communists admit neither retreat 
nor defeat. Having failed to take the fortress by storm, 
they are now stealing up on it by the devious paths of 
“unity.” This is the current aspect of their campaign in 
A. V. C. Epithets like “left” and “right” are now used 
apologetically, only by way of explanation. True, the 
national leaders are still attacked as reactionaries, but 
other approaches receive greater emphasis. Lesser leaders 
are visited and built up, independents are taken out to 
lunch, all and sundry are begged to sit down and dis- 
cuss calmly how to do away with factions—that is, all 
factions but the Communists. 
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have brought thunderous applause from A. V. C.'s rank 
and file. Today it falls on deaf ears. A year of internal 
warfare has taught the average A. V. C. member most 
of what he ought to know about Communist techniques 
Some have fallen by the wayside, unable to stomach thie 
in-fighting. But the majority are no longer a disorgan- 
nob battling against a disciplined army; they are 


Twelve months ago the siren call of “unity” might 


ized 
themselves a trained and disciplined force. 

In a double sense these A. V. C. independents carry 
heavy responsibility. If they defeat the Communists 
Milwaukee—and there is reason to believe they wi!l— 
then A. V. C. will have a second chance to grow into 
the great veterans’ movement it ought to be. At the same 
time the victory will lend mew courage to those out: 
side A. V. C. who are fighting the same battle. 


Is Life Insurance Healthy? 


BY MARTIN GUMPERT 


EALTH education is in great danger of falling 
into the hands of high-pressure advertising 
agencies and their copywriters. The National 

Health Council's Gunn-Platt “Voluntary 
Health Agencies” strongly criticized uncoordinated at- 
tacks on specific diseases, but new groups and campaigns 
are still springing up like mushrooms. The New York 
Medical Society expressed its concern over the situation 
in an article in its official publication called The Atom- 
ization of the Health Education Movement. We now 
have fund-raising foundations to combat tuberculosis, 
heart disease, venereal disease, mental illness, old age, 
infant mortality, infantile paralysis, rheumatic fever, hy- 
pertension, arthritis, cancer, diabetes, epilepsy, alcohol- 
ism, multiple sclerosis, Hodgkin's disease, birth palsy, 
and high blood pressure; and the list cannot claim to be 
complete. Too many of these agencies base their money- 
rising compaigns on the fears they arouse. Indeed, one 
of the biggest advertising firms, we are told, has hired 
a famous scholar as a specialist in the psychology of 
fear. Practicing physicians are greatly disturbed by the 
unfortunate effects on their patients of this stimulated 
anxiety about their health. 

We have just witnessed, for instance, the over- 
statements of the anti-cancer campaign. The fact is that 
the death rate from cancer has been steadily declining 
in recent years—see the Statistical Bulletin of the Met- 


report on 





MARTIN GUMPERT, a New York physician, con- 
tributes a monthly page on interesting developments 
in medicine and related fields. 
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ropolitan Life Insurance Company for April, 1947. 

Another aspect of the situation is brought out by ths 
following case-history, which could be duplicated many 
times. An intelligent and sensitive patient who has been 
subjected to anti-cancer propaganda notices a small 
tumor, He has just been implored by film stars and 
advertising writers to ask for immediate medical t- 
tention. The doctor, though the tumor looks completely 
harmless, recommends surgical removal and microscopic 
inspection of the tissue in order to cure the aroused c.n- 
cer fear of his patient. The small operation is performed, 
and the laboratory findings completely confirm the 
benign character of the tumor. The patient then forge's 
about the incident—until, a few years later, he applic 
for life insurance, answers his questionnaire consc 
tiously, and is rejected as a bad risk. 

To many people getting or not getting a life-insurance 
policy seems to mean life or death. Rejection as a bad 
risk starts in them a severe traumatic neurosis. The judg: 
ments of the medical supreme court set up by the 
private insurance business are a greater interference wit! 
a doctor's sacrosanct relationship to his patient than any 
system of compulsory insurance against sickness cou!l 
ever be. 

I am not the only doctor concerned about the psyc!: 
logical effect of rejections by insurance companies 01 
sensitive patients. Dr. H. T. Hyman in his “Integrated 
Practice of Medicine” says: “The practitioner often fin/s 
himself in conflict with the life-insurance investigators 
and their medical staffs. . . . Confidence and faith 
the physician are undermined through the stupidit; 
attempting an art [the art of prognosis] in terms ot 
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mathematics 
hat his docter has withheld from him the gravity of his 


The rejected patient, of course, believes 


rdition. 

I think this situation deserves the serious consideration 

both insurance companies and physicians. Inte on 
patients responding to the exhortations of our public- 

ulth propaganda in a conscientious and rational man- 
er, as did the patient with the tumor, ought at least to 
now that they are exposing themselves to 
Automatic classification 


punitive 
action by an insurance company. 
f such cases as bad risks is not only contrary to all reason 
ut conducive to unnecessary emotional shock. 
Before I sat 
vice of the medical director 


down to write this article I asked the 


of one of the biggest 
and I am sorry that 
ly. This of- 


ooperation between 


surance companies in the country, 
I cannot quote his whole pro-insurance rep 

al recognizes the need for greater « 
surance physician and private physician, but he main- 
ains that “a policy is and a person is not 
und to apply 


rance; nor is the 


a contract, 
to any particular company for his in- 
insurance company bound to issue 
the insurance as applied for... our rules are not as 
oni as you suggest.” 

I feel 


life-insurance companies belong 


I am not in a position to solve this problen 
tivities of 


in the domain of public interest. I feel that their statis- 


that the act 


al and clinical techniques for medical evaluation of 


life expectancy lag far behind the latest medical knowl- 


709 


and scien- 
tifically unsatisfactory tests and figures. The relationship 
one. The 


person's biological age and life expec: 


d on mechanical 


edge and are 


largely base 


between life and death is a very sensitive 


evaluation of a 


tancy, in contrast to his chronological age, is probably 
medicine’s most urgent problem and the one in which 
the least progress has been made. The price of life 


insurance has only recently been partly adjusted to the 


tremendous extension of our life expectancy. Previously 
it was based on antiquated and incorrect—and from the 
standpoint of the customer unfair—census tables. 

Ww. ays and means must be found to prevent our val- 
a danger to 


public and inc lividual health. Perhaps some method of 


uable life-insurance system from becoming 


impartial arbitration might be set up, conducted by neu- 


tral physicians who could reach a compromise between 


the business interests of the company and the 
sibilities of the physician for his patient. 

system of acceptance or rejection should be reorganized; 
each case should receive at least as much individual con- 
sideration as draftees received from the Selective Service 
authorities. There should be opportunities for appeal, 


with a reasonable chance of success, in cases of alleged 


respon- 
The whole 


injustice. Exchanges of opinion should be possible be- 
tween company and private physicians, 

Everybody might derive more benefit from the institu- 
tion of insurance if the companies would realize that 
death is something more than a financial risk 


right Spot in the West 


BY CAREY 


Denver, June 2 
N THE prevailing gloom of November, 1946, West- 
ern liberals and progressives overlooked the one 
bright spot on the political scene. In Colorado, the 
Republican Congressman from the Denver district, 
Dean Gillespie, who might best be described as a carica- 
ture of the Republican politician at his inimitable worst, 
was replaced by John Carroll, a liberal Democrat, and 
the Republican Governor, John Vivian, was defeated 
by the Democratic candidate, W. Lee Knous. The vic- 
tories of Carroll and Knous were generally ascribed at 
the time to the maladroit leadership of the Colorado 
Republicans, notably Governor Vivian, who had been 
repudiated by his own party. But today there is reason to 
believe that the reaction against the G. O. P. was not a 
mere convulsive spasm but the start of a new trend in 
Rocky Mountain politics. 
Recently the citizens of Denver, turning out in record 
numbers, elected Quigg Newton mayor by an impressive 


McWILLIAMS 


margin. Supported by a coalition of forces, Newton 
received more than 80,000 votes, nearly double the 
number cast for the runner-up, United States District 


Attorney Tom Morrissey, a Truman—Tom Clark Demo- 


crat. Ben Stapleton, the incumbent, who with minor in- 
terruptions has bossed municipal politics in Denver for 


twenty years, received only 17,551 votes, though he was 
supported by the A. F. of L.; District Judge William A. 
Black, who was backed by the Republican stalwarts, only 
5,203. William Dietrich, said to hae 
of the Communist Party, got 
striking victory was probably 


been the candidate 
400. 


due less to the 


Newton's 
general 
& 

dissatisfaction with the Stapleton machine than to the 


a mere 


breadth of the coalition that supported his candidacy. He 
was indorsed by both the Denver Post and the Rocky 
Mountain News, and his campaign was actively aided by 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, the C. I. O., and the impor- 
tant Rocky Mountain Social Action Council (now affil- 
ated with the Progressive Citizens of router 
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Quigg Newton, thirty-five years old, is the youngest 
mayor in Denver's political history; he is also the first 


After graduating 


native son to be clected to the office. 
from the Yale Law School, 
assistant to William O. Douglas in the Securities Ex- 
he end of the war, in which he 
he opened a law 
office in Denver, became and in 
1946 was voted “Denver's outstanding young man” by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. His wife is the 
daughter of former United States Senator Shafroth, long 
active in Democratic politics. Newton is personally 
tractive and has considerable wealth. His father, a pio- 
neer Colorado lumberman, was a prominent advocate of 
public housing in Denver; Newton himself has studied 
the subject in Europe and might be rated a “profes- 
sional.” Everyone in Denver with whom I discussed his 
election expressed complete confidence in his integrity 
and believed that he would make an excellent adminis- 
trator. While not a liberal on all issues, Newton has 
revealed a real interest in minorities, housing, govern- 
and the establishment of a pattern of 
civilized industrial relations. 

There is a strong current of rebellion in Denver 
against the “let-things-alone” position of the city’s aging 
financial oligarchs. As State Senator Arthur Brooks, a 
young liberal Republican, phrased it, “The voters recog- 
nize that Denver is now a modern industrial city and no 
longer primarily a nice place for retired Western capital- 
ists to spend their declining years in.” In no West- 
ern city is there a more wide-awake attention to regional, 
national, and international issues than in Denver, which 
recently welcomed 1,700 delegates to the UNESCO con- 
ference. On May 24 more than a hundred delegates 
attended the conference of the Colorado Unity Council, 
such outlying cities and towns as Rocky Ford, La Junta, 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Boulder being well repre- 
sented. California is the only other state which has such 
a state-wide civic council. I attended the conference and 


was deeply impressed by the energy and enthusiasm of 


he served for a time as legal 


change Commission. At t 
served as a commander in the navy, 
active in civic affairs, 


mental reforms, 


the delegates. 

The new trend in Colorado politics dates from 1944 
when Charles A. Graham conducted a brilliant but un- 
successful fight to unseat the incredible Gillespie. The 
campaign unquestionably paved the way for the victory 
of Carroll last year. Graham, a young lawyer, was for- 
merly with the NLRB and for a time acted as regional 
director of the War Labor Board. He is a leading spirit 
in the Rocky Mountain Social Action Council, which 
issued from a conference on atomic power called 
Denver in 1945. The council is largely made up of busi- 
ness and professional men. I visited its headquarters 
during the November, 1946, election and admired the 
energetic way in which Phil Reno, its executive, was 
helping to elect John Carroll. Professors from the Uni- 
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versity of Denver were stuffing envelopes, carrying on 4 
telephone campaign, and reporting on the precincts for 
which they were responsible. I detected none of the ag. 
gravated in-fighting, as much personal as ideological, 
which makes the life of a liberal in Southern California 
a succession of embittered caucuses and midnight 
plottings. The political activities of the Rocky Mountain 
Social Action Council appear to be rooted in issues im- 

.ediately affecting the West, whereas in Southern Cali- 
fornia liberals who will rally for Greece at the drop of a 
hat hardly know that the Central Valley project exists 
or that the city of Los Angeles faces an acute water 
d power shortage in the next decade. 

Most of the ferment in Colorado finds expression 
through the Democratic Party, but some promising stir- 

rings can be discovered in Republican circles. The Re- 
publican Party in the state has long been bossed by the 
“Seventeenth Street Gang,” which includes spokesmen 
of the Great Western Sugar Beet Company and 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. One man, Lawren 
Phipps, from the time that he acquired a seat in ¢! 
United States Senate until his retirement from active 
political life some years ago, made most of the import: 
decisions for the party in Colorado. To such an extent 
was this true that minor party officials and leaders suf. 
fered from acute frustration. No new leaders were 
developed; Senator Phipps always hand-picked the can- 
didates. Like a baseball team that has permitted its farm 
system to disintegrate, the Republican machine in Colo 
rado is today in a state of genteel decomposition—v 
ness the miserable showing of its candidate in the 
mayoralty election. 

This state of affairs offers opportunities which m 
well be seized by some young and able liberal Repub 
can. Arthur Brooks, whom I mentioned above, led | 
fight for a state F. E. P. C. in the legislature and 
credited with having defeated a measure to outlaw t 
closed shop. Gifford Phillips, who made a success of | 
first publishing venture, Rocky Mountain Life, nov 
owns and operates a radio station in Pueblo and has am- 
bitious plans for a chain of radio stations and rural 
newspapers. Interestingly enough, these young liberal; 
seem to be about midway between Stassen and Wallace 
in their general political point of view. 

Although Truman is probably assured of the Den 
cratic nomination, many things can happen between now 
and convention time in 1948. If a popular revolt against 
Truman should be organized, it would have a bett 
chance of success in the West than in any other regi 
Nowhere else perhaps are party loyalties taken so light'y, 
or do local political interests cut so sharply across party 
lines. A Western states’ conference of labor and liber 
forces is being frequently discussed at the moment. |: 
might be the means of organizing a Western revolt 
against Truman. 
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Del La ayo— “Report from Spain” 





Y UNCHANGING theory that the American people 

[ are much wiser in their approach to foreign affairs 
in is their government is confirmed by an important and 
nely book just oe eae from Spain’ (Holt, 
$3). “The author, Emmet John Hughes, now chief of the 
Time-Life bureau in Rome, can hardly be dismissed as a red. 
His fist book, “The Church and the I 
Catholic Book-of-the-Month Club selection. He has told us 
‘Mass every Sunday and Holy 
Mr. Hughes left the 
diplomatic service to enlist in the army and was reassigned to 


Liberal Society,” was a 
yw in ‘teas he attended ' 
Day of the four years I passed there.” 


Madrid as a member of Military Intelligence. From that van- 
tage point he has written one of the most conclusive studies 
ve have of that fascist regime which has survived the mili- 

ry defeat of fascism. His book combines good journalism 
with the inside knowledge he gained in the service. 

Mr. Hughes begins with a quotation describing the Franco 
egime taken from the standard elementary textbook used 
today throughout Spain, “El Curso Completo de Primera 
Ensefianzas”: “Spain is a totalitarian pr and its Chief 

His Excellency the Caudillo, Generalissimo of the land, 
sea, and air forces, and Chief of the Government.” His 
“Short in stature, 





portrait of the dictator is exact and sharp: 


with that abdominal curvature that delights caricaturists, 
smiling rather lamely, a bit like an unwilling and inarticulate 
Franco is a devoted Catholic, 
“in the entire bleak 
is known when the 


oastmaster at a big banquet.” 
in the opinion of Mr. Hughes, and yet 
history of Nazism not a single instance 

mpion of Spanish Catholicism suggested, either publicly 
or through diplomatic channels, even a modest concern over 
the Nazi Party’s persecution of the church.” 

A monarchist, too, but on the condition 
hall embody the monarchical principle. Mr. Hughes wrote 


that he himself 


his book before Franco had announced his cynical law of 
succession—just ratified by acclamation in the Spanish 
“Parliament”—which makes him at once king, 
and dictator. But Mr. Hughes does report that some time 


two generals and an admiral called on Franco to per- 


regent, 
& 


ago 
ge 


suade him to restore the monarchy. “Franco rose slowly from 


his seat, stalked around the desk to confront the men at close 
range, and with the most violent gesticulations delivered the 
shrill harangue: “You, too! You do not understand that the 
monarchy is /o parcial and my regime is Jo total. 1 am here to 
fulfil a divine mandate, and any contrary maneuver is an act 

gainst Spain itself.’ That was in 1943, before Franco 
aed sbout becoming the ally of the democracies in thet 
primary post-war job of stopping Russia, 

In the light of that cident and as a result of a thorough 
urvey of Franco's entourage, the army, and the Falange, 
it is futile, as Mr. Hughes shows, to hope for a change in 
which Franco will bow and disappear from the stage and the 
Spanish democrats—not too democratic—will take his place 
peacefully and in complete array. 


. . | , ] 4 1a A . ; — ~y 
Mr. Hucghes’s analysis of Anglo-American policy 
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Spain from “the verbal artillery be 
until last De- 


of the United Nations passed its 


period of long-range 
ginning with the San Francisco conference” 
cember, when the Pana 


resolution recommending the recall of ambassadors from 


that country, is the best part of the book. The report of the 
inevitable reactions to that policy inside Spain, which he 
himself witnessed, confirms all that has been published in 
The Nation in the last few years. ‘No intention of inter- 
fering in Spanish affairs? That sounds strangely like demo- 
cratic policy toward the civil war, out of w hich Franco battled 
his way to power. And if the democracies have no such in- 


tention, why are they issuing a note [the statement of the 


- 


Western powers of March 4, 1946} urging the Spanish 


people to change Two years of 
fear, of vacillation, of bold but empty words, have led to a 
“The post- 
the policy of our 


their own government?” 


situation in which Franco is stronger than ever. 
war policy of the Western democracies, 
State Department,” 


failure in its announced purpose of speedi ing pol itical evolu- 


says Mr. Hughes, “has registered utter 


tion in Spain.’ 

The aim of that policy, expressed in frequent statements 
of British and American spokesme 
the risk of civil war in Spain, and to deprive communism of 


was twofold: to avoid 


any chance to win ascendancy there. A new civil war has 
almost been imposed upon the Spanish | people by the strategy 
of keeping Franco in power, and nine years after the first 
one of the most cruel repres- 
sions of his entire era. Stop communism? “Every month, 
ites Mr. Hughes, 
are growing 


civil war he is enforcing 


“the prestige 
. Soviet Rus- 


—the Western democracies—are 


every week, every day,” wr 
and power of — communism 
Sia is not achieving it. We 


, 
r 


doing it.” Ang] p-Aaieie policy has left the forces of Span- 





I 
ish democracy without support, with little reason for hope, 


and with no sure knowledge even of its political purpose. 
« s 
A detailed and extremely intelligent analysis of every majo 
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7 ..-1c1an’ an Snain | i : . } : 
gecision On Opain icads this serious and responsi- 


ble commentator sais ae ge 

i€ commentator to one conciusion il opain aoes mattet 
1 t rei. » daaton q > ne - 

to the United Sts ihe gives dozens of reasons to prove 


that it does}, if we wish to see the Falangist state destroyed, 
¢ ne natianal ints te Ti a 1, . 1! — = ~ ees 
if our national interests would not be well served by a Com- 
hope to help the Spanish people escape 


munist Spain, if we 
at of the world, then 


another civil war, for their sake and t 

it is time to do something a little more impressive than 
rg 

nd to speak phrases that make 





issue verbal mani 


> ‘ - _ 5+ “ > - SC 4 eal ° > oo 
more sense than to instruct ‘patriotic Spaniards’ to seek out 
i 
-*? > fe rs ® xs oh Ae +1” , £ snace 
and ‘find means’ to effect a ‘peaceful withdrawal’ of General 


Franco.” 
“Report from Spain” should be read by every American 


i s 


} ints a real knowledce of on Pe en ; > 
Who wants a reali xnowiledace of one OF the Most crucias issues 


in Europe today, and it should also be read by the members 

fr ah € serihey — a re} laet } Tats Ame Com _ 
of the Security iy See of the United Nations, from whom 
we await another report on the Spanish problem—the report 


a 
jis _—  mneenties aba th aay ee oo 
On what each mempDer state nas gone to fulhl the recommen- 
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EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


| 
all Oil: East and West 


T IS too bad that the newspapers are giving so little atten- 
tion to the hearings on the Anglo-American Petroleum 





Agreement which, after many postponements, started this 
week before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Super- 
ficially they may seem of interest only to the oil industry, 
which is acutely divided about the merits of the agreement. 
But actually the problems of oil politics and economics 
under discussion are of vital interest to everybody. 

At first sight the agreement, concluded in London in Sep- 
tember, 1945, appears an innocuous and non-controversial 
document. In the first place, it affirms two general principles 
which hardly anyone would care to challenge: (a) adequate 
supplies of petroleum should be accessible in international 
trade to all countries “‘on a competitive and non-discrimina- 
tory basis”; (b) the interests of producing countries should 
be safeguarded “with a view to their economic advancement.” 
Secondly, it provides for the establishment of an international 
petroleum commission with purely fact-finding and consulta- 
tive functions. In the words of Harold L. Ickes, who headed 
the American negotiators of the agreement, this commission 
“will operate as the forum to which the problems of the 
international petroleum trade can be brought, threshed out 
openly and frankly, and the way pointed to their voluntary 
solution.” The commission will have no powers to compel 
action either by the signatory powers or by any of their 
nationals. 

In the light of this summary it may be hard to understand 
why the State Department should regard the treaty as a 
matter of prime importance, and, equally, why the “inde- 
pendent” oil interests of this country should consider it a 
deadly menace. The only possible explanation seems to be 
that there is more in the agreement than meets the eye and 
that its innocent phraseology masks an understanding for a 
friendly division of the world’s oil resources between the big 
American and British trusts, an understanding reached with 
the tacit blessing of both governments. At any rate, it is 
noteworthy that in the twenty months since the document 
was signed, plans for the joint exploitation of the great 
Middle Eastern fields, whose reserves exceed those of the 
United States, have advanced rapidly. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony have made a long- 
term contract with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company for bulk 
purchase of crude oil and have undertaken to help finance a 
pipe line from its fields to the Mediterranean. These same 
two companies, together with their British, Dutch, and 
French partners in the Iraq Petroleum Company, have 
decided to duplicate the existing line carrying oil from 
northern Iraq to Haifa and Tripoli. The British Shell com- 
pany has made a bulk-purchase contract with Gulf Oil, which 
has a half-interest in the newly opened Kuwait field. Finally 
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1 Line’’ agreement has been abrogated, which enables 


the “R 
Standard of New Jersey and Socony to buy into the Arabian. 
American Company now exploiting the vast Saudi Arabia: 
concessions. This last move caused trouble with the Frenc! 
who felt they were being squeczed out by an Anglo-Amer. 
ican deal, but they have been pacified by promises of a lar 
share of an increased Iraq output. 

As a result of all these arrangements hundreds of millions 
of dollars are to be invested in drilling new wells in the 
various Middle Eastern fields, in building refineries and othe: 
facilities, and in laying pipe lines. Within five years, it is 
believed, present daily production of the area—750,000 bar. 
rels—may be doubled, making it possible to meet all! Europe's 
petroleum requirements. Thus even if the Anglo-American 
agreement is never ratified, the bogy of the American inde- 
pendents—a large competing supply of oil—is well on the 
way to realization. 

In their propaganda against the agreement the inde. 
pendents have stressed this fear less than their claim that 
would lead to increased federal interference with the ind 
try. To support this charge they point to Article II, the 
oaly section which applies to the domestic petroleum indus- 
try. It declares “that the exploration for and development of 
petroleum resources, the construction and operation of re- 
fineries and other facilities, and the distribution of petroleum 
shall not be hampered by restrictions inconsistent with the 
purposes of this agreement.” This clause appears to be a 
declaration against discriminatory treatment by the signatory 
powers of each other's oil concerns, and it is difficult to sce 
how it could become an entering wedge for federal contro! 
of the industry. However, it might be regarded as barring 
the restriction of oil imports—for instance, by a quota 
arrangement for which the independents are beginning to 
agitate. This possibility may well be the nub of the oppo- 
sition to the agreement. 

The split of opinion between the major oil companies, 
with their world-wide interests, and the smaller independents, 
which produce only for the domestic market, is not hard to 
explain. The majors, noting a shift in the center of gravity 
of world oil from the Gulf of Mexico—Caribbean area to 
the Persian Gulf area, are in a position to adjust their opera- 
tions accordingly. Hitherto they have supplied their distribu- 
tion networks in Europe largely from the fields they own in 
Venezuela and Colombia. In the future they propose to draw 
instead on the cheap production of the Middle East and so 
free Caribbean resources for consumption in this hemisphere, 
including the United States. 

This prospect fills the independents with alarm. They sce 
costs rising, as oil becomes harder to find in this country, but 
prices held down by the competition of cheap foreign oil. 
Hence they are looking for more protection than the present 
tariff of 1042 cents a barrel affords. As rugged individualis's 
they scorn government interference with their business, but 
they are eager enough for government interference with t!< 
consumer's business—the purchase of oil as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Attempting to justify this attitude, they constant!y 
challenge the widely held belief that dwindling American 
oil resources make increased imports both desirable and 
inevitable. Next week I shall endeavor to show why I think 
the facts are against them. 
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WILLA CATHER 


BY 


WENTY years ago, at fifty, Willa 
Cather stood at the height of her 
eer, with fifteen years of her best 
work behind her and her most popular 
ook, “Death Comes for the Arch- 
shop,” claiming an unstinted admira- 
yn. When she died at seventy, on 
April 24, she had already come to ap- 
if as the survivor of some distant 
neration, remote from the talents and 
oblems of the past 
cades. This estrangement could have 


two anxious 
‘en no surprise to her. It was of her 
wn choice and election. In 1936 she ad- 
tted that her writing could have ‘“‘lit- 
> interest for people under forty years 
f age. The world broke in two in 1922 
‘the back- 


: thereabouts,” and it was to ‘ 


urd, and by one of their number,”’ that 
» addressed her later books. She had, 
in fact, so addressed her work ever 


since she first found her real bearings 
authorship, with ‘“O Pioneers!” in 
113. Backwardness was with her not 
ly a matter of material and tempera- 
it, It was the condition of her exist- 
ce as an artist. 
She was one of 

line of commemorators and « 


the last in the long 
elegists of 
American innocence and romantic hero- 
n that virtually dates from the begin- 
nings of a conscious native artistry in 
Her books were 
elegies, and Irving, Cooper, Hawthorn 

and Sarah Orne Jewett 
When, on 
sions, she praised her fellow-craftsmen, 
rom Miss Jewett to Katherine Mans- 


American literature. 


Twain, figure 


their ancestry. rare occa- 


held, Thornton Wilder, or even Thomas 
Mann (who “belongs immensely to the 
But he also goes back 
and his backwardness is 


forward-poers. ... 
long way, 
more gratifying to the backward”), 
was usually because they also turned to 
he past and rooted their values there. 
She was quite aware of the false and 
bogus uses to which the historical sen- 
timent had been put in American fic- 
tion. Its products surrounded her in 
the early nineteen hundreds when 


she was fecling her way toward her 
“machine-made historical nov- 
els,” “dreary dialect stories,” ‘‘very dull 
and heavy as clay’—books by John Fox, 
Jr., James Lane Allen, Mary Johnstone, 
and their successful competitors, the 
memory of which today is like “‘taking 
a stroll through a World's Fair grounds 
some years after the show is over.’ She 


career; 


knew Miss Jewett shone like a star in 


that lusterless company, that Henry 
James ‘“‘was surely the keenest mind 


any American ever devoted to the art 
of fiction,”” that Stephen Crane “had 
She also had to 
the secret of their distinction the 
She came out of the West 


done something real.” 
learn 
hard way. 
attracted by the prairie girl's mirage of 
the East—it 
Beacon Hill sanctities, 


$ cities, salons, opera houses, 
Atlantic 


shrines of Europe be- 


studios, 
liners, with the ; 
er col- 


yond. Her early stories, many nev 
full of this 
glamour, and she was past 
ed to make some- 


lected in her books, are 
worshipful 
thirty-five when she tri 
thing of it in her first novel, which com- 
bined a problem out of Mrs. Wharton, 
a setting out of Henry James, and an 


outsider’s clumsiness with inevitable re- 
sults in self-conscious stiffness and cru- 
dity of tone. Only then did she remem- 
ber the “The 


thing that 


advice of Miss Jewett: 


teases the mind over and 
over for years, and at last gets itself put 
down on paper—whether little or great, 
“Otherwise,” 
also said, 


it belongs to Literature.” 


as Miss Jewett had “what 
might be strength in a writer is only 
crudeness, and what might be insight is 
only observation; sentiment falls to sen- 
timentality—you can write about life, 
but never life itself.” 


Beacon Hill and Bohemia behind her. 


Miss Cather put 
a prairie 
town trying hard not to be blown away 
in the blast of a winter wind. She found 
the local habitation of her talent, and 
her serious career in art began. 

From that point she began her jour- 
going back beyond 


She returned to Nebraska, to 


ney into lost time, 
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Nebraska, Colorado, and Kansas to co- 
lonial New Mexico, to eightecnth-cea- 
tury Quebec, and finally to the pre 


er chil i dho } 


Civil War Virginia of h 
every step taking her deeper into 
values and securities she set most st 
by. She had, to help her, her redis 
devotion to the scenes of her 
the Western fields and 


skies she called “the grand passion of 


covered 


early youth, 


my life,” her brilliant gift for reade 


landscape and weather in the closest 
approximation to the poetic art of Tur- 
genev and Gogol our fiction has seen 


her retentive sym} 


. 

yvathy with the life of 

irms, small towns, prairie settlements 
s 

immigrant colonies, and Southwestern 


outposts and missions. 


regional America that have been pro- 
duced in the 2 “pot, years nothing 
has exceeded } call in evok p the 
place-spirit of pas America in her 
finest books—"My Antonia,” “A Lost 
Lady,” “The Professor's House,” and 


Death Comes for the Archbishop.’ 
The pathos of distance by which she 
induced into these 


her special poetry 


scenes was, of course, stimulated by 
} 


feeling that the inspiring landscape of 


the prairies, deserts, and mountains, no 
less than the gracious charms of colonia! 
Virginia or old New York, had been 
obliterat ted by a vulgar and cheapening 
modernity. The garage that now stands 
= Ces nal Street 
of the house eteng? Mrs. James T. Fields 
once held 
Talent” was 
Cather of a general and 
degradation. So the old wagon roads of 
the West, Destiny” that “used 
to run like a wild thing across the open 


eyed and ob 


1 Boston on the 


s 


court to “Learning and 
symptomatic for Willa 


humiliating 
“roads of 


prairie,” had been resurv 
make 
traffic The 


across the mountains” by a 


erated to 
and motor 
race of Titans, highways in the heroic 
of the West, were streamlined 
between New York and 
ses and piaz- 


conquest 
ror commuters 


Hollywood. Wooden hou 








zaqa i l ifs i 
¢ 1d hospitality, came 
d burban Tudor or sham 
Ch \ eir pla e. Th 
fro hat had once fos- 
tered f vision and his- 
t ’ led to academ 
Pp ver \A I pe { and 
Sh ed such a world, 
“ ¢ sn Saw S ie, 
s 5 d y stimuli and 
‘ i ly | tred to be despised Dy 
t. 

The interesting thing about Miss 
Cather’s career is that it started in pro- 
test against and flight from the very 
world she ended by idealizing and 


mourning. It recapitulates a character- 
istic American pattern of rebellion and 
surrender. The 
the Western 


return, censure and 


prairie and small town, 
hinterland and the neighborly com- 
munity, as she presented them in her 
best early stories—'‘A Wagner Mati- 
nee,” “Paul's Case,” “The Sculptor’s 
Funeral,” “A Death in the Desert’ ”’ 
were objects of a moral reproach and 
castigation as severe as anything she 
later directed against the vulgarizing in- 


fluences of the modern world. She was, 


indeed, a pioneer in the twentieth-cen- 
tury ‘revolt from the village,” and she 
spared no scorn in describing the pro- 
vincial spirit. It had created the life of 
a “dunghill,” of petty existences, of 
“little people’ and a small humanity, of 
stingy hates and warping avarice that 
made generous spirits shrivel and ardent 
natures die. The savagery of her indict- 
ment is the strongest passion she ever 
summoned in any of her works. Her 
frontier in those days was not the West; 
it was the East and the world of art, 
with desire the goad of her heroes and 
heroines and the running theme of her 
stories, as much as it was of Dreiser's. 

It was in young arists—the dream- 
ing, headstrong, fractious, or unstable 
young, fated to defeat or bad ends by 
the materialism and ugliness of their 
surroundings—that she first envisaged 
the heroic ideal. Paul, Katharine Gay- 
lord, Harvey Merrick, and Don Hedger 
are the defeated or dishonored ‘‘cases” 
that foreshadow the triumphant lives of 
Alexandra Bergson, Thea Kronborg, 
Antonia Shimerda, Archbishop Mache- 
beuf, and Nancy Till, and that lend 
their note of frustrated desire to the 
middle terms of Miss Cather’s argument 


€ ispired spirits who do not suc- 


eed but who, by some force of charac- 


ter or apartness of nature, lend sig- 


nificance to the faceless anonymity 
around them. These characters—the 
lost lady Marian Forrester, Myra 


Henshawe, Tom Outland, Professor St. 
Peter, even the slighter Lucy Gayheart 
are the most persua- 


her 


n a later novel 
sive of Miss 


claims to skill in a field where 


Cather’s creations, 


nearcst 
she was admittedly and obviously in- 
competent—complex and credible psy- 
But somehow she could never 


chology 
bring her opposites into full play in a 
novel. They remained irreconcilably dif- 
ferentiated, dramatically hostile, morally 
and socially incapable of true com- 
plexity. 

The full-bodied and heavily docu- 
mented novel was never congenial to 
Miss Cather; she rightly understood her 
art to be one of elimination and selec- 
tion, which eventually meant that it was 
an art of simplification and didactic 
idealization. “The Song of the Lark” 
ind “One of Ours” drag with detail. 
“My Antonia” an ‘A Lost Lady” are 
her finest successes because there her 
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selection defines, suggests, and evokes 
without falsely idealizing. When she 


seized a theme of genuine social an 
moral potentiality in “The Professor 


House” or “My Mortal Enemy,” sh 
pared away its substance until she pro- 


1 


duced what must always be, to he: 


admirers, disappointingly frugal an 


§ 
a 


} 


4 


bodiless sketches of two of the most in. 
teresting subjects in the America of her 


time. And when she decided to mod 


el 


“Death Comes for the Archbishop’ on 
the pallid two-dimensional murals of 


Puvis de Chavannes, she prepared 


way for the disembodied idealization, 


making for dulness and passivity, that 


overtook her in ‘Shadows on the Rock,” 


weakest of her books and portent of ¢! 
thinness of her final volumes. 
What overtook her characters 


plots is the same thing that overtook h: 


version of American life and history. 


She could not bring her early critic 


into effective combination with her late 


nostalgic sentiment. She represents 
case analogous to that of Van W)} 


~ 


a 


Brooks, who started by disproportion- 


ately castigating American literati 
and has ended in a sentimentalizat 





A Field Hospital 


He stirs, beginning to awake. 
A kind of ache 


Of knowing troubles his blind warmth; he moans, 
And the high hammering drone 
Of the first crossing fighters shakes 


His sleep to pieces, rakes 


The darkness with its skidding bursts, is done. 


All that he has known 


Floods in upon him; but he dreads 


The crooked thread 


Of fire upon the darkness: “The great drake 


Flutters to the icy lake— 


The shotguns stammer in my head. 


I lie in my own bed,” 


He whispers, “dreaming” ; and he thinks to wake. 


The old mistake. 


A cot creaks; and he hears the groan 


He thinks his own— 


And groans, and turns his stitched, blind, bandaged head 


Up to the tent-flap, red 


With dawn. A voice says, “Yes, this one”; 


His arm stings; then, alone, 


He neither knows, remembers—but instead 


Sleeps, comforted. 


RANDALL JARRELL 
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ially unbalanced and simple- 


So Miss Cather, never tae mastered 


problem of desire in its full social 


lune 14, 


minded. 


! moral conditioning, passed from her 
+s of ambitious artists and defeated 
-amers, worsted by provincial me- 
crity or competitive careerism, to 
versions of American ide 
efeat that never come to satisfactory 
ps with the conditions of society and 
sonal morality. As her lovers, her 
at ts, her ——— and her visionary 
itans became disembodied of their 
C complex humanity, so her America itself 
became disembodied of its principles 
‘ growth, of conflict, and of historical 


-alism and its 


iturity. There obviously w orked in her 
romanticism” to 
ably re- 


nature that “‘poetic 


rich Lionel Trilling has so 
‘erred her case: what Parrington called 
complex of the fron- 
-r mind before the old and estab- 


shed,” the pioneers fear of failure 


e inferiority 


but greater fear of the success which 
omes “when an idea becomes an 4ac- 
tuality,” the individualism to which F. 
]. Turner credited the pioneer’s failure 
to “understand the richness and com- 
plexity of life as a whole So to Miss 
Cather’s early veneration for the dis- 
trophies of 
there suc- 


shining 
jesire, ambition, and art, 
eeded a veneration for lost or distant 
unctities which gradually spelled her 
minution as a dramatic and poetic 
raftsman. The village, the prairie, the 

t, the New Mexican 


vecame in time abstractions as unwork- 


missions thus 
able, in any critical or moral sense, as 
er simplified understanding of Mann 

ph cycle. Art itself, in her versions 
Flaubert, Gogol, Mann, or Katherine 
insfeld, 


M took on a remote ideality 
and aesthetic pathos that do much to 
explain her distaste for Dostoevski or 
Chekhov. And the church, to whi 
lly appealed a human and his- 
in her unimpli- 


h she 


) 
i 


ited and inexperienced view of it the 


rst protean of all her conceptions, a 


iral symbol, not a ee or his- 


rical actuality, and the least real of 


y of the standards ie invoked in her 


igments and criticisms of the modern 


v rid. 


defended her art in an essay, 
The Novel Démeublé,”” in 1922, which 


ngs among the theorizings by artists 
vhich constituted for Henry orm an 
dent” which is ‘ 


‘hapt niest, I t 





when it is sconest over.” At best, it 
shows Miss Cather’s temerity in ventur- 
ing into “the dim wilderness of theory”; 
at its worst it must be taken as one of 
those ventures which them- 
selves only because they tell what a 
restricted view of art some writers must 


justify 


impose on themselves in order to get 
their own kind of work done. In 1922 
it had some value as a warning against 
the excesses of realism and cataloguing 
in fiction, as a preference for insight 
and feeling over “observation” and 
“description”; but when it went on to 
assert that Balzac’s material—not merely 
Paris and its houses but “the game of 
pleasure, the game of business, the game 
of finance” —is “unworthy of an artist,” 
that the banking system and Stock Ex- 
change are scarcely “worth being writ- 
ten about at all,” and that “the higher 
processes of art are all processes of sim- 
plification,” it set Miss Cather down 
as an aesthetic fundamentalist whose 
achievement was bound, by the nature 
curtailed 
and truncated. She stood by the essay; 


of her beliefs, to be sharply 
she reprinted it unmodified in her later 
And there it shows, post facto, 
simplification 
believer if he is also a 


editions. 
how little a principle of s 
serves its n artist. 
Miss Cather was setting up a standard 
directly opposed to Zola’s creed of na- 


deluding and 


turalism—and similarly 
disabling in its literalness and pl 
For both sensibility and naturalism 
arrive at the same impasse when they 
deny art its right to richness of thought 


What 


limit and curtail is not merely 


and complexity. such principles 
crafts- 
manship; it is subject matter itself. Miss 
Cather saw as little did that to 
inhibit craftsmanship or content is to 
ubit or starve the sensibility and in- 


7 1 
as Z0ia 





themselves, and to arrive at the 
»f high-mindedness and the in- 
firmity of an ideal. It is artists who have 
denied their art and their theory no pos- 
challenge, or complexity who 
have arrived at a lease on cre- 
ative life; it is to James, Conrad, Yeats, 
Eliot, and Valéry that we turn to find, 
in theory no less than in practice, the 
right clues to endurance and authority 
in modern 
Yet it was by such means of sim 
plif 1, discipline, curtailment tl! 
Miss ak nade her achievement pos 
a 


sible and wrote the books of her best 


years —books which, 





elegiac in 


are wholly her own, and 
their version of American history, te- 
vive a past that was once, in 
innocence, a reality, and that required, 
in its own delusions as much as in the 
versions of it she created, the correction 
and resistance of a later realism. It was 
her honesty and stubborn sincerity in 
rendering it that made possible 7 real 
contribution to contemporary literature: 
she defined, like Dreiser, Scott Fitz- 
gerald, and a few other of her contem- 
poraries between 1910 and 1930, a 
sense of proportion in American ex- 
perience. She knew what it meant to be 
raised in the hinterland of privation and 
harsh necessities; knew rs it meant to 
look for escape to Chicago and the 


world beyond; knew how much has to 
be fought in one’s youth and origins, 
what privileges of the richer world 
mean when they are approached from 
the outposts of life, 


broken away from and what 


what has to be 
has to be 
returned to for later nourishment, 
how little the world appears when its 
romantic distances and remote promise 
are curtailed to the dimensions of the 
individual destiny. Scott Fitzgerald gave 
superb expression to this experience in 
the last eight pages of “The Great 
Gatsby’’; Anne 


given another and classic 


Katherine Porter has 


version in her 
work; perhaps Miss Cather had som 
thing to do with preserving for such 
artists that proportion and perspect 
in American experience 

The space of seventy years is too 
short in human history to enable anyone 


Ds S ] 
to claim that he saw the world break in 


two during it; the measure of man’s fate 
. 

is not to be calculated so conveniently; 

to d to ~Se 

o do so is se a personal 1- 

timent on some » large to accept 

it. And it was to such sen ent, with 

its attendant did n and inflexi- 

. . 

bility, that Miss Cather y sub- 
? , 

mitted. But it is also tri at she lived 

+} ” ' } 

through a cleavare 1 a Crisis in some- 

th 1g more than Ag e n ‘ at she 
aa ai 

saw “the end of an era, the sunset of 


the pioneer,”’; that it ‘was already gone 
hat > hin +3! 1 yr 
that age; nothing could ever bring 


t 
back”; and she defined the pathos, if 


AE eS ee ae ee 

not the illenge and moral imperative, 
and wr r © ned he d j 
son h yo o ‘ >» ot j action a id 
cultural inflation to make a new art pos- 


sible, as much by the end she defined for 





n as by the personal ex umple 
‘ 





itso did something the 
aspirant to classic quality rarely achieves: 

e wrote a few books My Antonia’ 
and "A Lost Lady 


t tar Amer 
al AAMCTIC 


ef among them— 
an classics and that still 
ll us, in a time of sanctified jour- 

lism and demoralized sophistication, 
how much of a lifetime it costs to make 


that rare and expensive article. 


Report on America 
INSIDE U. S. A. 
Harper and Brothers. $5. 
OR sheer vitality and for courage 
bordering on temerity John Gun- 


profound admiration 


By John Gunther. 


ther wins my 


Three years ago the explorer of the 


. 


world’s insides set out to do for th 


c 


United States what he had done, with 
far less risk, for Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America. Disavowing the philosophical 
approach, he assigned himself the task 
of discovering “the forces that make 
this incomparable Golconda of a coun- 
try move.” He visited all forty-eight 
states, thirty-eight of the forty-three 
American cities with more than 200,000 
population, and scores of smaller com- 
munities. He talked with more than 
900 people—from Harry Truman to 
hotel bootblacks—and was shown the 
door only by Senator McKellar, who 
naturally “turned a color between a 
prune and a plum” when Gunther had 
the bad taste to mention the TVA. 
Nonplussed, like thousands of others, 
at the flamboyant contradictions of “the 
greatest, craziest, most dangerous, least 
stable, most spectacular, least grown-up, 
and most powerful and magnificent 
nation ever known,” Gunther asked 
everyone he met what there was about 
his community that distinguished it in 
his own mind from other communities, 
and, above all, who ran it. In addition 
he read enormously and saw everything 
from Chinook salmon climbing the lad- 
ders of the Bonneville Dam to Miami’s 
rooming houses for “Gentiles Only.” 
He took more than a million words of 
notes—and in the end he discovered 
that few generalizations were possible; 
that “a whole lot of phenomena run 
this country,” which for all its reputed 
standardization, is staggeringly hetero- 
geneous. And he finds this a saving 
grace, “because democracy, if healthy, 





° , 
can feed on its own defects, and take 


succor and sustenance from its own 
If the failure to synthesize, to pin 
down convincing over-all conclusions, 
appears to be a disappointing weakness 
of the volume, it should be noted, first, 
that it is an almost inevitable weakness 
given the design of the book, which fol- 
lows a geographic pattern, progressing 
from state to state rather than from sub- 
ject to subject; second, that Mr. Gunther 
proposes to write a second volume on 
the United States, based on Washington 
and national in perspective; and, third, 
that failure to catch the elusive quarry 
in this case is more than compensated 
for by the pleasures of the chase. In his 
of the 
U. S. A. Gunther has compiled the rich- 


search for the mainsprings 
est and liveliest collection of facts, im- 
pressions, observations, quotations, de- 
scriptions, statistics, portraits, and anec- 
dotes about this country ever assembled 
between two covers. 

The information that cascades out 
of this 920-page 
wide and colorful variety of forms, all 


thesaurus takes a 


intermingled with a journalist’s scorn 
for sustained sobriety. There are, first, 
the encyclopedic little essays, like those 
on the raising and marketing of wheat, 
the structure of the Mormon church— 
with side excursions on the advantages 
and disadvantages of polygamy—the ex- 
tracting of iron ore from “the biggest 
hole ever made by man,” the “bull 
rings” of Iowa which furnish semen for 
the artificial injection of thousands of 
cows at $6 per cow, the life-history of 
the salmon, and the workings of TVA. 

There are, second, the scores or more 
of vivid biographical sketches. In Cali- 
fornia alone Gunther pays his respects 
to Hiram Johnson, who once cam- 
paigned against his own shady father 
and whose ability was matched only by 
his outrageous vanity; Earl Warren; 
Roger Lapham; Bob Kenny (“one of 
the most engaging men in America’); 
Harry Bridges, whom he compares, 
oddly, to Jimmy Walker; and the fabu- 
lous immigrant banker, Giannini. 


Wheeler comes in for an extended, 
rough, but eminently fair dissection. So 
do Dewey (“one of the least seductive 
men in public life’) and Bricker (a 
“Throttlebottom come to life”). Taft 
fares somewhat better and Vandenberg 
much better; but the real encomiums are 
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reserved for such as LaGuardia, Philip 
Murray, Wayne Morse, Glen Taylor 
Saltonstall (“‘practically the nicest per- 
son anybody ever met’), Wilson Wyatt, 
Harold Stassen, and Ellis Arnall. 
Then there ate the fascinating and 
little-known bits of early history of the 
various states, lively, illuminating, and 
usually introduced with good purpose, 
It is impossible, for example, to under. 
stand why Oregon should be tradition- 
ally Republican and conservative while 
its neighbor is sometimes referred to a 
the Soviet State of Washington, unk 
one knows of the staid New Englanders 
who settled the one and the frontier 
venturers who stopped short of Alaska 
to settle the other. Some of the m 
c@gent bits of analysis in the book . 
given to Negro-white relations, not on! 


’ 





The Fall of Rome 


The piers are pummeled by the wa 
In a lonely field the rain 

Lashes an abandoned train; 
Outlaws fill the mountain caves. 


Fantastic grow the evening gowns; 
Agents of the Fisc pursue 
Absconding tax-defaulters through 
The sewers of provincial towns. 


Private rites of magic send 

The temple prostitutes to sleep; 
All the literati keep 

An imaginary friend. 


Cerebrotonic Cato may 

Extol the Ancient Disciplines, 
But the muscle-bound Marinss 
Mutiny for food and pay. 


Caesar's double-bed is warm 

As an unimportant clerk 

Writes 1 DO NOT LIKE MY WORK 
On a pink official form. 


Unendowed with wealth or pity, 
Little birds with scarlet legs, 
Sitting on their speckled eggs, 
Eye each flu-infected city. 


Altogether elsewhere, vast 
Herds of reindeer move across 
Miles and miles of golden moss, 
Silently and very fast. 

W. H. AUDEN 


(Reprinted from the English moniiy 


Horizon) 
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the “schizoid” South but in explosive 
ythern and Western cities like De- 
it, Kansas City, and Los Angeles. In 
ew of the striking material Gunther 
s forth in this field, it is a little hard 
share his characteristically buoyant 
iclusion that “in no other country— 
pite everything—have most Negroes 
ite so much potential opportunity as 
the United States.” 
Strewn over every page of sober and 
sirewd observation are countless oddi- 
es and trivial notes that would not 
ive occurred to a Tocqueville or a 
yce—such as the daily mileage of 
w York's elevators, and the fact that 
Charlotte, North Carolina, is statistically 


y 


murder capital of the country. In 
this category also are the scores of 
sh superlatives that sometimes give 
book a superficial, even juvenile, 
tone that does injustice to its general 
ality. 

‘he most striking revelation in Gun- 

t's sea of information is the physical 

ptiness of America. I did not realize, 

ye example, that the United States still 
is 455,183,251 acres of public domain, 
it “in the mountain states alone it 
wns almost one-half the total area,” that 
ne Western lands were only last year 
ypened to homesteading, and “almost 
1ybody who wants to be a farmer can 

» out and get some.” It might be 

rd thing to call these passages to the 
1itention of the House Judiciary Com- 

ttee, which is now considering the 
Stratton bill to admit to this country a 

‘tched 100,000 displaced persons a 

t for four years. The same committee 

ight also note the astonishing extent 
to which second-generation Americans 
fruitfully dsutioate many of the coun- 

y's most vigorous and productive areas. 
Some of the corn counties of Nebraska, 
for example, are so solidly Czech 
Bohemian is spoken almost as com- 
monly as English. At the same time the 

> with the highest percentage (98.7) 

native-born Americans with native- 
born parents is Arkansas, “the most un- 
yuiched and unawakened of all Amer- 
in states’’—even the South “is inclined 
to be ashamed of it and says that it be- 
longs more properly to the West, which 

loesn’t.”” 

What I miss most in the Gunther 
compilation is any proper attention to 
the cultural aspects of American life. 
Newspapers come in for a fair amouat 
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integrate the needs of community and student $2.50 
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tend to bind the Boston 


Irish to the 

\ Germans of North Dakota, the 

P Am ns of Milwaukee to the 
M Am s of California 

} 1 O ural e of Amer- 

1 may be lying dor- 

mant in Gunther's notes for “Inside 

U. S. A., IL.” Essentially this first vol- 


ume is a regional guide, with the em- 


hasis heavily political. City and state 
‘bosses” come in for a great deal of 
attention, from Memphis’s benevolent 
and surprisingly polished tyrant, Ed 
to Maestri of New Orleans, 
who, entertaining President Roosevelt at 
lunch, is said to have inquired, “How 


you like dem oysters ?” 


( rump, 


It is impossible in a review to do 
more than suggest the enormous energy 
that has gone into this book or the 
wealth of information that comes tum- 
bling out. To Mr. Gunther it all adds 
up to the conclusions that “the long-run 
mood of this country is progressive,” 
that “the era of unmitigated monop- 
olistic control of the means of produc- 
. is as dead as Tutankhamen,” 
and that while free enterprise is far 
from dead, “the next New Deal will 
make the last New Deal look mild,” be- 
cause with 23 per cent of the American 
people living outside the American sys- 
tem, “the free-enterprise philosophy is 
not working well enough.” They seem 
like sensible conclusions, but, to Gun- 
ther’s credit, the evidence for them is 
not stacked. One may read this same 
huge body of facts and come to wholly 
different conclusions. As Mr. Gunther 
says, he is not trying to be a political 
philosopher but a reporter. That he is— 
and one of the best. 

ROBERT BENDINER 
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A Good Reminder 
IN DEFENSE OF REASON. By Yvor 


Winters. The Press and 
William Morrow and Company. $4. 


“R. WINTERS has here put to- 
M gether the three volumes in 
which his critical work of the last 
twelve or fourteen years first appeared 
in small editions and from small presses. 
To these he has added an essay on Hart 
Crane’s “The Bridge.” Together they 
make a unit which Mr. Winters is right 
in calling a Defense of Reason. That is 
what his work comes to; and that, there- 
fore, is what this review chiefly intends 
to estimate. For surely there can be no 
dodging the fact that Mr. Winters’s crit- 
icism is powerful, informed, consistent, 
and for the most part just—with only 
those errors caused by too great a rigid- 
ity in the structure of his intellect. Nor, 
as surely, can there be any doubt as to 
the enlightening accuracy with which 
he examines the technical matters, espe- 
cially the metrical matters, of verse; he 
belongs with Bridges and Patmore; his 
prosody is loving and exemplary. That 
is, it is clear that Mr. Winters’s crit- 
icism is of great use in getting at 
American literature both for what it 
says or tries to say and for how it says 
or fails to say it. Why is it, then, that 
his criticism is not in general use? What 
is so formidable about this body of 
literary thought that it is more ignored 
than fought, more fought than under- 
stood? Is it that we duck blows that we 
cannot return? 

The answer lies in the habits of our 
age. Mr. Winters’s criticism is judicial; 
we have a horror of judgment because 
we do not know what it might destroy 
in our potential selves. Mr. Winters’s 
judgments are in accordance with ex- 
plicit standards; we have a necessary 
preference, in the world we live in, for 
all the implicit standards we do not 
measure up to. Mr. Winters’s standards 
have a tendency to-be applied through 
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law; we tend to feel that law either 
satisfies brute force or results from sta. 
tistical averages and feel no kin what. 
ever to the ‘ws gentium: to the predic. 
tive and judicial force of our commoa 
nature. Mr. Winters believes in the su. 
premacy of reason, under God, in humaa 
affairs; he is therefore orthodox and a 
monster in the wilderness; for we are 
not, with regard to Mr. Winters’s point 
of view, either reasoning or reasonable 
men. He is as alien to us as only the 
thing we ignore in our hearts can be; 
the thing we forget we still are. 

In the effort to forget a persistent 
thing we tend to make it something 
else. We try to make Mr. Winters seem 
what we mean by an absolutist rather 
than what he means by it; we make a 
substance out of a method, and confuse 
his judgments with the means—his con- 
victions of possibility—by which he 
makes them. Mr. Winters is an abso- 
lutist, but only in the sense that he con- 
ceives—like the noble and necessary lies 
of Plato—that absolute truths must 
exist, which the mind may approach ia 
apprehension and to which its judg. 
ments must attempt to conform; but he 
does not believe that he is in possessioa 
of the absolute, or even that he js 
possessed by it. He is a moralist and a 
rationalist; he believes in the serious 
value and understandableness of tlic 
major human enterprises, among wh 
he puts the arts in first rank, and his 
absolute truths are the ideal forms of 
his allegiance. He is therefore against 
hedonism, relativism, determinism, 
manticism, and that peculiarly modera 
theory of the division of the mind's 
labor on experience known as aesthcti- 
cism. He will isolate nothing, except for 
analysis, but insists on seizing as much 
of the whole of experience as may be ia 
an act of rational imagination or imag- 
inative reason. It is not only that he by 
instinct repels confusion and insists 02 
discerning order in chaos, but that he 
has a mastering conviction that there /s 
relation and there és order in chaos and 
that these are definite and particular and 
are accessible by moral and rational 
means. It is thus that for him poetry 
becomes _a precise instrument for the 
high contemplation—for the deed of 
high understanding—of a moral, ::- 
tional, and purposeful life. I am not 
certain that he would accept it, but | 
would like to add that under his view 
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might be held not only to make 

i] statements about life and to 

» it morally but also to create, or 

it, motives in life otherwise lacking 
felt only as hidden promptings. 

What happens when this point of 

is applied to American literature? 

; shown as coming everywhere short 

its own intentions, as everywhere 
or agonized, in its possibilities; 
short, because it could not make rational 
tements of what it was about; lost, 
cause it refused the illumination and 
ypulsive force of deliberated form. 
For rational statement it substituted 
pseudo-statement, that is, statements not 
correlated to the experience represented; 
and for deliberated form it substituted 
what Mr. Winters calls “the fallacy of 

«pressive form,” that is, the conception 

at a thing must have its own form 
even to that extremity where chaos is 
expressed by chaos. Thus the triumphs 

American literature come about by 
tours de force, by the identification of 
the artist with his experience, or by 
accident. 

Of course I exaggerate. And Mr. 
Winters exaggerates, but not as much 
as people think; he exaggerates a real 

ng. Surely it is enlightening to keep 
his point of view in mind when one 
thinks how much of modern American 
literature is either case-history or deals 
with the artist or outsider as the hero 
against the world; or again when con- 
sidering the prevalence of specialized 
art, specialized criticism, and their con- 
sequence in the cult of initiates acting 
the old part of audience. Mr. Winters 
only exaggerates to make his point; and 
if we cannot accept his point as theory 
we cannot escape it as fact. His work 
is a very good reminder of the rational 
and formal qualities present, and highly 
valued, in almost every living literature 
except our own. Reading him, the old 
habits prompt and stir us 

R. P, BLACKMUR 


If and When 


EXPLAINING THE ATOM. By Selig 
Hecht. The Viking Press. $2.75. 


ND still they multiply! First we 
had the Smyth report on atomic 
energy, than which there can be nothing 


better. But the book by Smyth was 
obviously too technical for the layman, 





Have you read 


KNOCK ON 
ANY DOOR 





the tremendous novel by the year’s 
most spectacular fiction discovery 


WILLARD MOTLEY 


“A book to jolt and shock you, to impress you with its 
mightiness and power, a book that will reach out for your 
heart and emotions, and grip them tightly until you have 
finished every last one of its 240,000 smashing words.... 
A literary achievement that should have critics and read- 
ers digging into their gift bags for all the superlatives they 
can find.”—-Chicago Sun. 


“MIOTLEY, in creating this monumental work... [is] a 
super-craftsman. The wealth of material and the writer's 
great compassion are unequalled in anything that has been 


produced on the Chicago scene.”"—-New Republic. 
3rd large printing © $3.00 


BEST WORLD SHORT STORIES 


1947 
Edited by John Cournos and Sybil Norton 


THE YEAR'S best short stories by the world’s leading 
writers—Russia’s Ilya Ehrenburg; Argentina’s Eduardo 
Mallea; Peru’s Ciro Alegria; China’s Lau Shaw; Britain's 
Gerald Kersh, Rhys Davies, Elizabeth Hardwick, Denton 
Welch; our own Irwin Shaw, Jessamyn West, Margaret 
Shedd, Thyra Samter Winslow; and others. With a bio- 
graphicai sketch for each writer and an informative intro- 


duction by Mr. Cournos, Just published. $3.00 
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A Candid View of Resurgent India 


stirring story of his countrymen’s fight for freedom. $3.00 
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made it imperative for popu- 
larizers to rush into the field. The re- 
of varying quality. But with 
Hecht's 


book we finally get a little masterpiece 


sults were 
the publication ot Professor 


of popularization. 

I have always felt that a successful 
application of the art of simplifying 
science for the layman requires not only 
that the writer be a good writer but that 
he be a good scientist. Usually we get 
either one or the other—and sometimes 
neither. But Hecht belongs to the Hux- 
Jeyan variety: he is both a first-class 
scientist and a writer who expresses 
himself with ease and polish. The re- 
sult is a book which I would like to 
recommend strongly to all intelligent 
citizens. True enough, the lay reader 
with no elementary equipment of phys- 
ics and chemistry will hardly take in 
the contents as rapidly as he would a 
newspaper column; however, with a 
little effort, he should be able to digest 
most of the ideas presented. 

Professor Hecht, who by the way is 
a distinguished biophysicist, uses the 
historical developing his 
topic. Step by step the drama unfolds, 
beginning in Act I with the atom of 
the Greeks and ending in Act II with 


uranium 


method in 


“splitting” of 
then on, 


the peculiar 
(1939). 
“fission,” “chain reactions” 
and applied more and more—until the 


mighty atomic bomb swallowed a sec- 


From “neutrons,” 


were used 


tion of the earth’s crust and shattered 
the few atoms of complacency still im- 
bedded in us (finale of Act III). 
Toward the end of his book Dr. 
Hecht writes: “If man can put into the 
practice of world relations the same 
honesty, the same courage, the same 
intellect, and the same drive that have 
gone into science and the accumulation 
of knowledge, then the future will be 
a happy one.” This brings us to the 
big “if” and to the inevitable “how.” 
For consider that man: what an incon- 
gruous mixture of glory and folly is 
this fellow; how utterly incomprehen- 
sible, for example, that this creature of 


HAVE YOU READ 


about the terrorization of progres- 
sive Yugoslav-Americans in 
Farrell, Pennsylvania? 
Send for free folder, *"FARRELL, PA."* 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
PROTECTION OF FOREIGN BORN 
23 West 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 











into the atom and 
brings to the surface divine specks of 
beauty and truth should be the same 


nature who dives 


creature who dives into hell and brings 
about world wars. Ye men of wisdom, 
is the answer? 

BENJAMIN HARROW 
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Science as Myth 

TRACKS IN THE SNOW: Studies in 
English Science and Art. By Ruthven 
Todd. Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.75. 


E HAVE long thought T. S. 

Eliot correct in saying that after 
the seventeenth century came a fissure 
between feeling and the scientific intel- 
lect, a dissociation of sensibility. These 
four essays raise, by implication, a cer- 
tain doubt of Eliot's opinion, for they 
suggest that between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries painters and writers 
like Blake, Fuseli, and John Martin ap- 
propriated the “experimental and ju- 
dicious knowledge” of science and 
heightened it to vision. 

The fifty-six illustrations themselves 
are lavishly demonstrative. Mr. Todd, 
keeping the easy, competent tone of the 
British amateur, fittingly chooses his 
title from the elegant Edward Gibbon, 
whose taste for the sciences, he believed, 
enabled the anatomist and chemist to 
track him “in their own snow.” 

Eighteenth-century science was, of 
course, imperfectly experimental and 
often injudicious in its curiosity about 
“phlogiston,” its evidence on the Druids 
and the Flood, and its harebrained re- 
gard of orangutans, wild girls, and all 
those outlandish creatures the Scottish 
Lord Monboddo pursued for a lifetime 
—Dr. Johnson: “I am afraid (chuck- 
ling and laughing) Monboddo does 
not know he is talking nonsense.” This 
uncertain, occultist science, in the “ra- 
tional” eighteenth century, inspired in 
the arts visions we can only call noc- 
turnal. Maybe Mr. Todd's largest ser- 
vice is forcing us again to recognize 
what we have too often forgotten— 
the nocturnal, Gothic eighteenth cen- 
tury rediscovered by the surrealists. 

The five illustrations of “scientific” 
museum exhibits are, for example, really 
nocturnal, surreal: the skeleton within 
a dense and hideously trimmed forest 
of severed arteries, fiddling upon a 
necrotic femur or offering us mayflies 
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and coils of viscera. Here the visio, 
is as double as Tchelitchew’s; the plea- 
sures are as ghastly as Dali's. Studies 



























of fowl and embryos, with other ana. iT 
tomical nudities, by George Stubbs are Edg 
surrealist animations as well as docu. 
ments of science. A 
Blake, intending to free Albion from | oe 
the science of Bacon and Newton, pro. ist 
claimed that imagination is divinity in liz. 
every man. Mr. Todd, in reply, asks wh 
whether Blake's ability to see the world low 
in a grain of sand was possible only lik 
after microscopic investigations by Leeu. ad t 
wenhoek; his Albion symbolism itself 5 CC 
was adopted from Druidical ‘‘archaeolo. 5 bor 
gists” who reconstructed the Serpent un 
Temple at Avebury; his myth trans- np 
figured the speculative myth of the the 
Deluge. ear 
More obsessive are the symbols of usefi 
Fuseli, that entomologist and night- ive 
mare visionary who seemed to Ben- § morall; 
jamin Robert Haydon simply ‘‘a little Jf the Sat 
white-headed, lion-faced man in an old ula 
flannel dressing-gown tied round his W that s 
waist with a piece of rope and upoa plau 
his head the bottom of Mrs. Fuseli's J} compar 
work basket.” Mr. Todd mentions the the 
relation between this contriver of ‘‘nea‘- it pe 
ly coiffured obscenities” and the pre- ff possibl 
Raphaelites. He might have insisted 
harder upon his relation with that other J/VCOA 
arranger of cruel, impassive masks— FCO 
Aubrey Beardsley, as lapidary as Fuse.i Macr 


but more ceremonial and decorative. 
The inventor-painter John Martia EEK 
hardly belongs in the earlier strange hi 





aus 


world of Fuseli and Blake. The fissure Bie:neerin 
is deep between Martin’s ingenious Biked tl 
plans for elastic iron ships and his give 


titantic Biblical spectacles like “Bele BThis lit 


shazzar’s Feast.” His visions monstrous- ces al 
ly enlarge space; he once explained, Bid istribut 
“I mean that tower to be seven miles Written 
high.” The tiny studies by Blake, how: a dr 
ever, prove that mere enlargement of FPasthor's 


space is not psychological landscape, Bsketch « 


and Martin’s care,to be “‘astronomically FPromics t 
correct” indicates that he cannot masict possible, 
the fantastic perspective, the evocative 
distortion, of the nocturnal eighteenth 
century. His adaptations from science a°: BprRzyN 
literal. He is no voyant, but only an i 1945. 
lustrator. For him madness is a refugs; enry 
in Fuseli and Blake what looks |ix¢ 
madness is often an appropriation ci 11S 
science as myth, a special unification of _ tase 
sensibility. Pa “Ger 
un The } 
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MUST HAVE PEACE. 


rar Snow. Random House. $2.50. 


n 
By 


AM quite rea ly to believe Edgar 


Snow when he tells us that Stalin 
t have peace: so must we « l 


The question 


if 
lization 1s to survive. ] 
whether the Soviet government 1s 
wing policies likely to secure peace 
_ like our own, blundering along the 
id to war. On this point I find Snow 
; convincing. However, I welcome 
; book—an expansion of his Saturday 
sing Post articles—as a worth-while 
npt to explain to the American pub- 
the rationale of Soviet actions which 
pear quite unreasonable to us, and as 
eful reminder that we frequently 
ive stones at the Kremlin from a 


rally exposed glass house. Snow and 
e Saturday Evening Post are to be con- 
itulated on this series. I can only hope 

sometime we shall to 
laud Snow, and, say, Pravda, on a 
mmpanion series explaining America 
the Russians, That would be a siga 


t peace was not only necessary but 


be able 


sible. 


INCOME: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
FCONOMICS. By A. C. Pigou. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


of 
en- 


EEKING to broaden the outlook 
Sti students, the 
gineering at Cambridge 
ed the doyen of British economists 


professor of 


University 


give them a short course of lectures. 
s little book, which discusses the 
es affecting both the production and 
‘tribution of income, is the end-result. 
tten with rare lucidity and enlivened 
a dry wit, it admirably achieves its 
hor's aim of providing “an outline 
tch of an important part of eco- 
and, if 
possible, interesting to non-economists.” 
KEITH HUTCHISON 


omics that shall be intelligible 


BERLIN UNDERGROUND, 1938- 
1945. By Ruth Andreas-Friedrich. 
Henry Holt and Company. $3. 


in BOOK supplements in an in- 


teresting way A. W. Dulles’s report 


fa “Germany Underground” reviewed 


in The Nation of May 17. While Me. 


1? hoot ‘ - f Se are 
Dulles told the story of fateful con- 
ar > - } —e re . 
spiracies which might have 
{iss 


Pi changed 
the course of history, 4 Andreas- 
Friedrich. i }: ee ee 
rmedaricn, in a diary covering the pe- 
1 from the days of Munich to Berlin's 
occupation by Russian soldiers, describes 
s of Ger- 


mans who played no important part in 


rio 


the deeds, efforts, and feeling 
politics but were merely decent people 
trying to remain decent during the Nazi 
ycars. 
4 

Miss 
because 


like herself and her friends were able 


Andreas-Friedrich is resentful 


the little things that Germans 





721 


inst Hitlerism were 


to qaointl i 

hardly ever ited outside of Ger- 
many. As a matter of fact, those little 
things brought many thousands of Ger- 


ncentration camps or to 


the gallows. The author and her friends, 
through the years of Hitler rule, helped 
the persécuted, hid and fed Jews, while 
they hoped and waited for the day when 
the Third Reich would be d 

one of the two forces powerful enough 
+} 


st roye d by 


for this work 
the Allied armies 


spirators the author had only casual con- 


e German army or 
With the true con- 
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The History of Japan 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


This brief but comprehensive history 
of Japan covers the subject from mytho- 
logical beginnings to the present Ameri- 


can occupation. “For those who want to 


be learned from one volume, in order to 


| 
| learn as much about Japan’s past as can 
| 
| 


understand her present and make a sen- 





sible guess as to her possible future, this 
is the book,” says The Christian Century. 
| The History of Japan is based upon 
Professor Latourette’s The Development 
of Japan, which was originally published 
in 1918 and went through many editions. 
For the new book, the author has com- 
pletely rewritten the material, taking into 
account the results of recent research and 


| bringing the story up to date. Particularly 
| enlightening is his treatment of the trans- 





$4.00 at all bookstores 


formation of Japan in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, her rise to the status of world power, 
and her attempts to dominate Eastern 
Asia and the Western Pacific. 


MACMILLAN 
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Fiction in Review 


LADIMIR NABOKOV'S new 


novel, ‘Bend Sinister’ (Hol! 
$2.75), is about a professor of philos- 
ophy in an unnamed country who 


destroyed by the tyrannical government 


4 


that has come to power. By my count 


the book has four successful moments 
Three moments of amuscment. 

On page 50 Professor Krug, pressed 
by his university colleagues to present a 


petition to the Dictator, with whom he 


had had a boyhood a quaintance, e¢x- 


} ’ rrr? 


would be ill- 


plains why the atte npt 

advised. When Krug and the Toad 
(the name by which the tyrant is 
privately called) were at school to- 


gether, Krug had sat on the Toad’s face 

and not merely once or twice but 
regularly, as a habit. I sat upon his 
face,’ said Krug stolidly, ‘every bles- 
sed day for about five school years— 
which makes, I suppose, about a thou- 
sand sittings.’ 

On page 124 two organ-grinders ar- 
five sitaultaneously in a backyard. The 
pair of musicians look very uncomfor- 
table. Krug, watching them from a win- 
dow, comments, “It is a very singular 
picture. An organ grinder is the very 
emblem of oneness. But here we have 
an absurd duality.’ ” 

On page 142 Krug, on his way to 
an the Toad, passes 
through a room equipped with a large 
radio-like machine attended by three 


interview with 


doctors and two members of the secret 
police, from which there comes a steady 
beat like an African drum. It turns out 
that the 
heartbeats so 


machine amplifies the Dictator’s 
that 


health can be constantly controlled. 


the strains on his 

There is also in Mr. Nabokov’s novel 
an instance of effective literary imagina- 
tion. At the start of the story Krug’s 
wife has died, leaving him with a small 
son to care for. There is a scarcity of 
servants, and Krug is forced to hire a 
very young girl as nursemaid for the 
boy. This teen-aged domestic, at first 


only slatternly and incompetent, de- 


to a horror ot lewadness, and 


Mr. Nabokov very tellingly suggests the 
root-connection between the nursemaid’s 


acs 1erac\ 


and the social-political deg- 
»n that surrounds her. 


h few moments of wit or en- 
lightment in a book of 242 pages would 


ordirarily be worth this isolation 
1 extended report. The reason I note 
em here is to indicate how little relief 


tedium I was able to find in a 


whose way was prepared by the 


acclaim which its predecessor, Mr. Na- 
hokov’'s The~ Real Life of Sebastien 
Knight,” received in certain critical 


quarters and which is itself presented 
by its publishers as an item of great 
prestige. 

I suppose ic is Mr. Nabokov’s elabo- 
rate prose method that persuades his 
“Bend Sinister” 


‘ rv 


publishers that is so 
distinguished a work of fiction: and I 


say there will be a considerable 
public to agree with them. This will 
public that has become so tired 
arid prose and method of con- 


temporary naturalism that it welcomes 


of the 


any change as a change for the better. 
But in point of fact, what looks like a 
charged sensibility in Mr. Na- 
style is really only fanciness, 


highly 
bokov’s 
forced imagery, and deafness to the 
music of the English language, just as 
what looks like an innovation in meth- 
is already its own kind of sterile 
convention. 

Here is a sample, a single sentence, 
of Mr. Nabokov’s prose; the scene is on 
a staircase where Krug has to pass a 
young couple just come from a fancy- 
party, the boy dressed as a foot- 
ball player, the girl dressed as Carmen: 


od 


dress 


They separated and he caught a 
glimpse of her pale, dark-eyed, not 
very pretty face with its glistening 
lips as she slipped under his door- 
holding arm and after one backward 
glance from the first landing ran up- 
stairs trailing her wrap with all its 
constellations—Cepheus and Cassio- 
peia in their eternal bliss, and the 
dazzling tear of Capella, and Polaris 
the snowflake on the grizzly fur of 
the Cub, and the swooning galaxies 
—those mirrors of infinite space gui 
m'effrayent, Blaise, as they did you, 
and where Olga is not, but where 
mythology stretches strong circus 
nets, lest thought, in its ill-fitting 
tights, should break its old neck in- 
stead of rebouncing with a hep and a 
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hop—hopping down again into this 
urine-soaked dust to take that shor: 
run with the half pirouette in the 
middle and display the extreme sim. 
plicity of heaven in the acrobat's 
amphiphorical gesture, the candidly 
open hands that start a brief shower 
of applause while he walks back. 
wards and then, reverting to virile 
manners, catches the little blue hand- 
kerchief, which his muscular flying 
mate, after her own exertions, takes 
from her heaving hot bosom—heav- 
ing more than her smile suggests— 
and tosses to him, so that he may 
wipe the palms of his aching weaken- 
ing hands. 


Surely writing like this is elaborate 
chicanery. It is not daring; it is mer: 











wilful. It is not original; it is anarchic 
in an established pattern. It bears the 
same relation to the prose of the con- 
temporary masters of innovation as the 
prose of, say, “Gentleman's Agreement’ 
bears to nineteenth-century prose. 

On the other hand, to dismiss it sim- 
ply as bad taste is to pass over a pos. 
sible larger significance. Mr. Nabokov s 
novel is written in a claustrophobic style 
in which the reader’s mind is allowe/ 
to do no work of its own, in which we 
are led by meaningless associations into 
blind alleys and trapped in borecor 
But after all, Mr. Nabokov’s story of th: 
dehumanization of man under tyrann; 
is a claustrophobic story. Whether « 
not it was the author's intention 
model his prose system on the so 
system he is attacking, this is exact) 
what he has accomplished. If, then, M: 
Nabokov’s book is praised as a nx 
kind of literary strength asserting itsc.: 
against the weakness of the old natura: 
ism, must we not be reminded of 
way in which a people who have !o: 
faith in liberal democracy welcome ‘y*- 
anny because it initially presents it 
to them as a new organizing streng'! 

The point is obvicusly not to be press Ff 
ed too far, and of course I am 
suggesting that Mr. Nabokov is a 1: 
erary precursor of dictatorship. But ! 
do suggest that the passivity of misc 
and spirit demanded by ‘Bend Siniste: 
is not as far removed as may aj 
from the passivity of mind and spi! 
demanded by dictatorial governm 
and that when we submit ourselves ‘o “ 
we are perhaps betraying a disenchas 
ment more than old liters) 
methods, DIANA TRILLING 
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foes have brains; and whatever 
he commits, they are committed, or so 
he believes, 
aad in uncompromising discharge of 
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Films 


“Monsieur Verdoux”—II 
HAPLIN’S performance as Ver- 
doux is the best piece of playing I 

ve ever seen: here, I cannot 
ify the dozen or so close-ups each 

great and so finely related and timed 

t withdrawn and linked in series they 

like the notes of a slow, magnificent, 
terrifying song, which the rest of 
film serves as an accompaniment. I 

ld write many pages, too, about the 

hness and quality of the film as a 

rk of art, in fact, of genius; and as 

y more trying, hopelessly, de- 
mit 1¢ how Chaplin's intellect, instinct, 
ition, creative intelligence, and pure 

perience as a master artist and as a 

ywman, serve and at times disserve 
another: for intellectually and 

ry other kind of self-exhaustion this 

ns incomparably his most ambitious 

n. And since the provocative 

so much that cannot be examined as 
I wish I might also use the many 

yusands of words I would require to 
adequate honor, , as fun. 
all the more because I love and 
re the film as dee as any I have 
and believe that 1 among 
great works of this century, I wish 
discuss at proper length its 
weaknesses work of and of 
yral understanding, I have tantly 
to suggest a single 
ct of which ms to 
particularly important. And this it- 
lf, I fear, I may have reduced beyond 
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even 
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to 


film is 


» it 


ply 
? 


it is higl 


as a art 
relu 
~iUL 

instead, 


sen; 


its meaning, set 


‘fulness. 

Chaplin’s theme, the greatest an 1 the 
yst appropriate to its time that he has 
undertaken, is the m of 
viving at all in such a world as this. 


araly! 
provi 
I 


bare 


\\ his usual infallibility of instinct 

has set his story Europe; Euro- 
peans are aware of survival as a prob- 
m, as we are not. As rightly, he has 


aside the whose charming 
ons in survival are too wishful for 
us purposes, for his first of the 


ponsible Man, and of modern Civi- 


tramp, 


im ige 


lizat (For Verdoux embodies much 
f the best that can be said of modern 


lization, whether democratic-capital- 
whatever he 
y lack in the way of conscience, he 


“e1mMme 
A4gai0 


out of compassionate love 


responsibility.) The tramp is the free 
soul intact in its gallantry, innocence, 
eagerness for love, ridiculousness, and 
sorrow; we recognize in him much that 
is dear to us in ourselves. Verdoux is so 
much nearer and darker that we can 
hardly bear to recognize ourselves in 


him. He is the committed, dedicated 
soul, and this soul is not intact: we 
watch its death agonies. And this tragic 


the more dreadful be- 
cause it is depicted not gravely but 
briskly, with a cold savage gaicty; the 
self-destroying soul is rarely aware of 


proc ess is only 


its own predicament. 
The problem of survival: the Re- 
sponsible Man. Chaplin develops his 


seeribile theme chiefly as a metaphor for 
business. But the film is also powerful 
metaphor for war: the Verdoux 
as an embattled nation, the wife 
Verdoux 


as a 
home 
and child as the home front, 
as expedit force, hero the 
holiest of causes, and war criminal. But 
it is even more remarkable and fascinat- 
ing as a study of the relationship be- 


ionary in 


tween ends and means, a metaphor for 
the modern personality—that is, a typi- 
cal “responsible” personality reacting t 

contemporas y pressures ac cording > to the 


log ic of contemporary ethics. 

‘le t} metaphor the 
basic cast is small. Verdoux, his 
and their son are differing aspects of 
a single personality. Verdoux is the mas- 
ter, the intelligence and the deep un- 
ranged his soul and 


1e terms of this 


wife, 


conscious; he has est 


THE BEST IN 





he assumption 


his future. He has made t 
that most people make, today—one of 
the chief assumptions on which moderna 
civilization rests, That is, that in order 


such a world as 


' 
the 


to preserve intact in 
this those aspects of personality 
which are best and dearest to one, it is 
necessary to exercise all that is worst in 
one; and is impossible to do this 
effectively if one communicates honestly 
with Accordingly the per- 
the world struck 
down, lived in poverty and 
happily, is broken and 


that it 

one’s best. 

lity ae bi] 

sonality which, until 
_— 

ng 


but 


that livir 
docility, 
segregated. 

The wife and child are shut away in 
a home which is at once a shrine and a 
and there, immobilized, and cut 


jail; 


off from the truth, they virtually cease 
to exist as living objects of love; they 
become an ever more rigid dream. For 
when the worst and the best in the per 
sonality are thus segregated, and the 
worst is thus utilized in the nominal 
service of the best, it is i ably the 
good, which is exploited in evil 
which thinks of itself as faithful slave, 
is treacherous master; and evil, being 
active and knowledgeab rows; and 


eood. rendered motionle nd denied 
ZOOd, rendered Mouoniess ana denice 


! +h, . “er } 
knowledge, withers. Like most en ob- 


sessed with the world’s ruthlessness, 
Verdoux carries his veneration of inno- 


cence to the extreme; he is determined 


that it shall mever be touched, shall 
never change (the Ted of how many 
million homesick soldiers: “We want 
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find e\ L left rely as her husband's, and in he can only propitiate, and express, his 
it But cl evitable, and un- pits 1 fear she d to question love by providing for his family ; 
P ble Ruthilece d the mur- what was being done. As is so often handsomely as possible. (He can desire 
a os of a was no vho wanted to be _ this of course, rather than the bare syb. 
en! ot! the rut! _. rovided for; that was her hus- _sistence his wife prefers, only because 
bi f f ess | } d the one desire he might he respects the standards of the world 
has broken all comm ition with hope to satisfy; so she let him satisfy it. he thinks he despises. During his docile 
no And ye tself is al As for Verdoux, he is irreparably years, remember, he served at the high 
At the mo t Verdoux tells his v ted. All the heart he has left altar of modern civilization, breathing 
that they own th at last, sl} revents his confessing to his wife, and year in and year out The Bank’s sou!. 
dares to ren r sadly that they wer prevents his changing trades. He could dissolving odor of sanctity, all day, 
a when t w oor r fa only have chosen his course through every day, touching the sacred wealth 
shows the terrible d 1} s defect of love—vengefulness and self- he must never dare touch with his con. 
of the oversustained, tl till m fr pity masked as pity, pity masked as scious desire. When he was thrown out 
ible intuitive guilt that comes of all Ove love-destroying, monstrous of his job, this ruthlessness released the 
th s uneasily apprehended, untold, arrogance it requires te make the inno- tremendously impounded ruthlessness 
and unasked. Small wonder that she cent answerable for your guilt—and the in him.) But that is never well enough 
has become a cripple; the wonder is that constant necessity of deceiving love has to satisfy him—and only Ars satisfaction 
she continues to breathe. Passiveness was damaged love still more profoundly. really counts, in this household—for his 
forced on her, truth was destroyed, love Like many business men who feel un- wife and child scarcely exist for him 
was undermined, her own love became _ loved, or incapable of full enough love, except as a self-vindicating dream, 
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ch he must ceaselessly labor to sus- 
improve, perfect, be worthy of. 
ious cycle is established. Only 
uigh the best good-providing possi- 
can Werdoux at once express his 
uiet his Magis. intuition that his 
is  defe tive and that he is 
n in the little that he believes to be 
tht, sustain the dream that is all that 
require of himse lf ever 
re obsessive industriousness in crime, 

1 silence his wife. 
As good, by his will, is ever more 
mnily immobilized, evil becomes ever 
re protean in disguise and self-dis- 
e, ever more mercurial in its 
(The personality is also a con- 
it metaphor for modern civilization 
n which, for one creative 
ywer is paralyzed except in the inter- 
of gain and destruction; in those 
erests it is vigorous as never before.) 


wrong 


ains of love, 


1Our- 
vINgS 


y 5 
é 


instance, 


rdoux cannot bear to sit still, to stop 
rk, long enough to realize his pre- 
ament. He cannot feel ‘‘at home,” at 
e. He has to act his roles as perfect 
sband and father, 
ly to be both, just as he acts all his 

er oie. All that he loves is saturated 
decolt: and he in self-deceit as well. 
e gets home seldom, apparently never 
iger than overnight; the divided spirit 
n only assert its unity, even its illusion 
unity or its desire, in twilight con- 
yplation or in and the 
essure of business is always on him. 
1¢ pressure of business indeed! Ver- 
ux’s family is almost lifeless; such 
— cherished life as it retains, he 
opelessly estranged from. All that 
iires his intelligence, skill, and vi- 
ty, all that gives him life, is in his 
iness. He is the loneliest character 
know of: he can never be so des- 
ately lonely as during these hours 
ong those dearest to him, when he 
deceive not mere victims, or the 
orld at large, but those he loves. The 
ily moments during which this appall- 
g loneliness is broken, during which 
ever honestly commmunicates, how- 
et briefly, with other human beings, 
> those few moments during which 
can know that his victims realize 
y are being murdered. No doubt he 
es his wife and child—tthere are two 
the most heart-stopping, beautiful 
se-ups ever made, to prove that—but 
the fearful depths into which he can- 
tt risk a glance he loves only their 
eIplessness; and deeper, only the idea 
love; and that only because it con- 
secrates his true marriage, which is to 


murder, 


dearly as he wants 


dreams; 


(To be continued) 
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Records 


ICTOR has issued Bartok’s Violin 
Concerto (Set 1120); $5.85); Co- 


lumbia his Piano Concerto No. 3 (Set 
674; $4). The violin concerto ts an ex- 
pansive piece of writing with all the 
outward appearances of connected musi- 
cal discourse—but in an idiom that 
makes no sense to me. It seems well 
performed by Menuhin with the Dallas 
Symphony wader Dorati, and is well 
recorded. The piano concerto, on the 
other hand, is a work whose musical 
thought I can understand; and the first 
with its arresting opening 
proclamation by the piano, its fierce, 
harsh concentration throughout, 
only music of Bartok I have been in- 
and impressed by; but the rest 
of what I understand—like the sour 
and the bird-twitterings in the 
second movement, the sour fugue in the 
finale—I find uninteresting. The per- 
formance by Gyorgy Sandor and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy 
good; and it is recorded with 
clarity and good balance of piano and 
orchestra; but the sound of the piano 
is cold be: that of the high violins in 
loud passages stridently sharp. 

— for othe r Columbia releases, they 
include a new recording of Schubert's 
great Symphony No. 9 made by Bruno 
Walter with the New York Philhar- 
monic (Set 679; $7). The first move- 
ment, as Walter conducts it, 
and grand; the second is poignant and 
lovely, its dramatic climax effectively 
achieved; but the remaining two come 
out less well. The continuity in pace of 
Toscanini’s performances is a manifesta- 
tion of their unfailing continuity of im- 
petus, which one would feel even if he 
played the scherzo movement of Schu- 
bert’s symphony in the same relaxed 
manner as Waiter, and with the same 
occasional slowing down of pace. But 
in Walter's relaxations of style and tem- 
po one feels the slackness that is his 
chief weakness as a musician. The per- 
formance is recorded with insufficient 
bass; and its sound is dry and drab, 
with the violins lusterless and sharp. 

Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 2, not 
a work of much consequence, is well- 
peformed by Mitropoulos with the 
Minneapolis Symphony (Set 673; $6); 
and the performance is reproduced with 
great distinctness, but again with dry- 
ness and lack of luster in the violins 
(there is also some wavering pitch ia 
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my copy). Tchaikovsky's Serenade Opus 
48 for string orchestra, a moderately 
engaging minor work, gets a burly per- 
formance by Ormandy with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, which is reproduced 
by a wide-range machine with coarse- 
ness that disappears on one of limited 
range (Set 677: $4). 

Rachmaninov’s Piano Concerto No. 3 


is the best of the group in substance 
and structure, but even so it is some- 


thing to hear only when it is played as 
he played it—which I haven't yet heard 
anyone do, and which Cyril Smith 
doesn’t do in his performance with the 
City of Birmingham (England) Or- 
chestra under George Weldon (Set 67 
$6). The age ese is reproduced 
with richness of 0 , but with in- 
suflicient clarity of detai i and poor bal- 
ance of piano and siceeten 


E. M. Forster's address at the recent 
Harvard § symp osium of Music Criticism 
—of which I have seen the text—was 
full of sharp insights, formulated with 


subtlety and wit, which seem to have 
been as completely out of the aesthetic 
and intellectual worlds of some of the 
other participants as one might have 
expected them to be. I judge from what 
I was told of the reactions ( 
annoyed because t! 


ments were wrong but he wowed the 


They were 





thougnt his argue 
audience with an English charm act”) 
and what I read in a Sunday article of 
Mr. Downes. Conside what the 
Downeses anc at the symposium 
are usually concerned with in their dis- 
cussion of a work of art, I can’t imagine 
them even knowing what 
talkin 
ciating its deadly force—when 


ing the two aims of 








Forster was 
: : 
g about—to say nothing of appre- 


criticism, 
“The first and the more import 
aesthetic. It Jers the object 

self, as an entity, and tells us what it 
can about its life. The second aim is 
subsidiary; the rel 


considé in it- 


™ 5. 4 +} a 
relation of the object to 
d.”” This means con- 
sideration of “the conditions under 


composed, 


BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


announces its Summer Session 
JUNE 30 to AUGUST 23 
GUEST FACULTY: 


' 
the rest of the worl 


which the work of art was 


_E h Kahler. Princeton; 
Beaumo Newhal Muscum of Modern Art; 
Ilva Bolotowsky Ne Yor! — Bodky 


> 


Frank Rice, Charlest< 
Brice, New York; Charles Bell, Prince! mm; 
Harold Sproul, Columbia University; Caz 1 
Clement, University of California. 


Camondge; ( aret 


In addition reguior faculty in music, the 
arts, science, and the humanities will be 
in residence. 


Write Registrar, 


BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 





Bieck Mountoia, North Caroline 
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urt even the be I theory i 
I t th fi r { 
rs and forceps . . . it doesn’t wor! 
two universes have not even coi- 
led’’; on the other hand, “if criticism 
rays from her central aesthetic qu¢ 
o influences and psychological and h 
torical considerations contact 


‘tablished. But no lo ger wit h a work 
art.” 

Again, who 
ritic’s function to 

> } ! 

the artist can hardly have been recep- 
tive to Forste that 
to the creative 


of 
believe it the 


} 
guide 


those 
nurture and 
rs view criticism was 
irrelevant process. It 
could point out to Forster the large 
number of sudden deaths in one of his 
novels, and get him, the next time, to 
space them out and provide plausible 
causes, but could not inspire him with 
anything vital to put in their place. “A 
piece of contemporary music, to my ear, 
has a good many sudden deaths in it; the 
phrases expire as rapidly as the charac- 
ters in my novel, the chords cut each 
others’ throats’; but these defects “‘are 
doubtless vital to the general concep- 
tion” and “are not to be remedied by 
substituting sweetness.” Criticism could 
make Forster aware of his immoderate 
use of the word “but” (the result of a 
university education); it could caution a 
legally-minded writer on his “ifs.”” This 
was “the sort of trifling help which crit- 
icism can give the artist. She cannot 
help him in great matters.” 





HELP WANTED 
SOCIAL AGENCY cerned with dis- 


crimination in higher pe aor ion seeks serv- 
ices Of person qualified to study the prob- 
lem and devise and pursue remedies. 
Exceptional opportunity for right man of 
ability and vision who has genuine interest 
in subject. Applicants should supply full 
statement of education, experience and 
other relevant factors, including minimum 
salary acceptable. Box 1718, c/o The 
Nation. 


SITUATION WANTED (MALE) 
WANTED: A TOUGH JOB. Able labor 


relations administrator, 31, with 9 years’ 
management, union, government, and uni- 
versity teaching experience, desires position 
as assistant to top executive. Excellent ref- 
erences. Box 1719, c/o The Nation. 


CIGARETTES — 


CIG ARETTES—Popular brands: minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid. 
Send check or money order, ACE MAIL 
ORDER CO., East Orange 1, N. J. 


cor 





Superb Workmanship and Styling 
Economically 
M, SCOTT—FURS 


236 West 30th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
LOngacre 5-4917 


FUR REMODELING | 


} 





BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? 


' 

| Choose Order cny 
| book you want. Pay for if after you get it. 
| Rece ve 25% eredi* on its price. Co this four 
| times. Then vwse your credit for further books. 
j Let us send you our detoiled brochure or | | 
| simply place your first order now. 

| BONUS BOCK CLUB, Dept. N-2 

} 598 Madisen Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


your own and sove 25°o 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


ILLIC } USED, RARE and 


Mil. LIONS OP out- 


Men- 
yues are wanted. 


Phila. 43 


, 
tocked in cite 


8 catalan: 
Melville Rn 


BOOKS 


ATHEIST BOOKS, 

ec. Truth Seeker Co., 38 
York 8, N. Y. 

PUBLICATIONS 


PEACE CELL by R Savell. Three- 
ed drama, sh 


TAAB. 529 S. 


atalogue 
Row, New | 


32-pag 


Park 


hardson 


itters hydra of militar- 


‘$ 65. SONNETS—64 passionate nar- 
ives. eg GR ANDPRINT, Box 542, 


Brookline Villa: 
TRANSLATOR 


pment TRANSLATION: Russian- 
Er » Eng 


ish-Russian, Literary and tech 
1 GRamercy 3-1806 from 9-5. 


LANG 


GUAP HONE MAKES LANGUAGES 

At home learn to speak Spanish, 
German, Russian or any of 29 

by quick, easy Linguaphone 
( sneummaaioent Method. You learn by listen- 
ing. Save time, work, money. Available 

Jer GI Bill off Rights. Send for FREE 
book. eg ag 7 Institute, 81 RCA 
Bidg » New York 2 N 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel 
WA §-0956. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tional, vocation, psychological problems. 
Fee $3.00. 


;UAGES 


LING 
EASY. 
Fr ° 


F anguages 


CURRIES 
HOW TO MAKE GOOD CURRIES: 


Your request with a 3¢ stamp will bring 
you our Recipe Booklet of precise Indian 
recipes for making curries of chicken, lamb, 
shrimp and vegetables. Learn the simple 
principles of using this condiment; it 
changes ordinary foods into new and de- 
lightful dishes. 
JAVA-INDIA CONDIMENT CO. 
IMPORTERS 
442 Hudson Street New York 14, N. -Y. 


PHY SIOTHERAPY 


PHYSIOTHERAPIST (registered) MAS- 
SEUSE (licensed), medical and reducing 
massages at home or in office. Also short- 
wave and infra-red treatments. Doctors’ or- 
ders strictly followed, reliable. Call REgent 
7-0763 for an appointment. 





To place an ad—call BARCLAY 7-1066 | 





| 
| 
, Mass. | 
} 
| 












VACATION with PAY-OFF 
seed ULY 19-27 


combine relaxation 
with fh _ sitoMAn, CALIFORNIA, 
on the Pacific, between famous resorts of 
CARMEL and MONTEREY. 

Classes in Economics, Political Action, { 
Civil Rights; swimming: games, beach 4 
parties, singing, music, drama, movies and | 
| prominent speokers. Trade unionists espe- 
r 







cially welcome. | 

$40 and $48 for entire session includes | 
everything. Reservations until July 10th. { 
Limited space. $10 required for each 4 
reservation. Summer School followed by 4 { 
weeks concentrated classes in San Fron- { 
cisco school for those interested ( 


California Labor School } 


216 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4) 








MORE THAN A VACATIONeeoes 
‘World Fellowship, © CONWAY! 








¢ . 
¢ Forest-Farm-Lake-And-Mountain a. ? 
Sera acres, S buildings. Swimming, Rowing, Fishin 3 
¢ Hiking Mountain Climbing, Excursions, Games, Ale, 
Cunferences (between June 30th and Sept. 5th), and? 
Fine intellectual stimulation of association with our? 
+. s from all parte of the world. $24 or $31 week), ¢ 
$4.50 or $5.50 daily Cireulars free. ¢ 
rece eeereceeoeoeoeoeoeoe ooo’ 














TRY A CO-OP CAMP 
—- June 28-August 3 - 


Bring family to Homestead, Carmel, N. Y. 
50 miles N. Y. C.; 6 miles Brewster, 
Beautiful, hifly. 
Gam.s, crafts, folk dances, theatre, singing, campfire 
swimming, hike *. Limited 00; w? ee interracial. 
Adults $40 —_ under 8, $39. Good food. — rs. 
TWIN PINES CAMP “CO-OP. 
Ford. ye “5228 








Tel. — Market 2-1749; Eve.: 











CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


ON FRANKEL ™ 

FARM 

MT. BETHEL, PA. 
VACATION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 

Modern farm hotel combined with progressive 
children’s camp. 75 miles from N. Y. Ai! 
rooms with private bath. Meat, poultry, dairy 

products and vegetables from the farm. 
Rates: — Adults $65 Week — Children $50 Week 
N. Y.: Ella Frankel, 241 East 18 st. LE 2-5864 


NEWTON | 
New Jersey 




















CAMP ELLIOTT 


1,600 feet elevation — a 
BOYS ~- GIRLS 5-12 


Partial Scholarships are available 
} 









60 miles from N. Y 











and will be considered 
MRS. HELEN G. ELLIOTT 

76-36 113th St., Forest Hills. N. Y. 
BO 8-2263 or GR 7-0397 









- FARMS A AND y ACREAGE 


BERKSHIRE FARM ~ AGENCY, EAST 
CHATHAM, New York. Farms in the 
Mass-New York Berkshires. Also consu't 


ing broker for organizations. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS WANTED, choice 
acres are offered much below deve) ~¢7 
prices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N. 
Tel. 2515 MN 


For Sale—CENTRAL TEXAS FARMS— 
RANCHES, in size from 400 to 2000 
acres, in price $30 to $50 per acre. Une 
1740 acres, well improved and watered. ( 

paved highway. Price $30 per acre. J. R. 
Eanes, P. O. Box 28, Comanche, Texas. 


SUMMER RENTAL 
CANDLEWOOD LAKE, CONN. Beauti: 


fully furnished 3-room cottage, new, 63 
miles from N. Y. Swimming, tennis. July 
and August. $600. TR 45592. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


A FEW PAYING GUESTS in exception’ 
ally beautiful spacious Vermont home 0 
top of lovely hill overlooking all ridges 
of Green Mountains. RI 9-1574, mornings 
or evenings, or Box 1720, c/o The Natio 
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